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Throughout the Civil War there was manifested a desire on the 
part of the Confederate government to form a close alliance with 
its neighbor on the South. Overtures were made not only to the 
Constitutionalists under Juarez and to Maximilian, but also to 
the prominent Mexican leaders of the northern frontier. The 
ultimate absorption of a portion of Mexican territory may have 
been contemplated. At any rate, the agent of the Juarez govern- 
ment at Washington, anticipating this eventually, expressed a de- 
sire to negotiate with the United States a treaty guaranteeing the 
Mexican Republic. It is probable, however, that the more imme- 
diate interest of the South resulted from the fact that Mexico not 
only served as a medium through which passed the Confederate 
European trade, but also furnished a good market for the sale of 
cotton and the purchase of arms, munitions, and other supplies. 
Later, as the Southern cause became more and more hopeless, a 
new aspect was introduced by discontented Confederates turning 
toward Mexico in search of employment and new homes. The 
present article aspires only to give a brief general sketch of these 
Mexican relations in the hope that the field thus opened may in 
the future prove interesting and profitable. 


1The writer wishes ta acknowledge valuable suggestions made by Dr. 
Herbert E. Bolton in the preparation of this paper. 
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I. Relations with the Juarez Government 

The Mission of Pickett-—In a dispatch dated May 17, 1861, 
Robert Toombs, the Confederate Secretary of State, instructed J. 
T. Pickett to proceed to Mexico in order to sound the members 
of the Juarez administration on the subject of an alliance for the 
purpose of resisting the enemies of both governments. Although 
he was not at that time to demand recognition, he was to assure 
them, in case he found them favorably disposed, of the readiness 
of his government to conclude a “treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation with that Republic on terms equally advantageous to 
both countries.” Pickett was instructed, further, to feel the pulse 
of the merchants and ship owners on the subject of privateering 
and to grant letters of marque and reprisal to those desiring to 
obtain such; to remind Mexico of the long standing friendship of 
the Southern statesmen and diplomatists; and to express his con- 
fident anticipation that the Mexican authorities would grant to 
armed vessels sailing under the flag of the Confederate govern- 
ment the right to enter the ports of Mexico with such prizes as 
they were able to capture on the high seas.? 

Pickett’s conduct in Mexico was of a piece with that of the 
Southern leaders who had preceded him.* Somewhat lacking both 
in tact and dignity, he was vigorous and pugnacious. Upon lJand- 
ing at Vera Cruz, he took steps to open negotiations with the gov- 
ernor of that State, suggesting that it might desire again to as- 
sert its independence. On July 28, he wrote from Mexico City 
that he had established friendly and confidential relations with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The greater part of his plan 
would have been accomplished, he thought, had it not been for the 
increasing disturbance in the internal affairs of the country.‘ 
Pickett probably had not yet learned of the decree of the Mexican 
Congress granting the request of the North for the privilege of 
passing troops across Mexico to attack the Confederates in 
Arizona.® 

*J. D. Richardson, Messages and papers of the Confederacy (Nashville, 
1905), II, 20-26. 

‘Butler, Letcher, and Forsyth, for instance. 

‘J. M. Callahan, The diplomatic history of the Southern Confederacy, 
72; J. D. Richardson, Wessages and papers of the Confederacy, II, 49. 

*House Executive Doc. 1, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 538-542. 
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When he received this news he said privately that if Mexico did 
not annul this decree, she would lose Tamaulipas in sixty days, 
while he officially informed the government that its action would 
probably lead the Confederate forces to invade the North Mexican 
States. On October 29, he informed Toombs that a treaty was 
pending between Judrez and the United States which “probably 
had for its basis the hypothecation of Mexican lands and the es- 
tablishment of a line of United States military posts through 
Mexican territory,” and asked whether it would not be wise under 
the circumstances to occupy Monterey with the purpose of perina- 
nently holding the adjacent region. He rejoiced, moreover, in the 
opportunity which the affair afforded for the Confederate States 
speedily to fulfill “a portion of that inevitable destiny which im- 
pels them southward.” The remainder of Pickett’s stay was 
characterized by expressions of a similar nature, his pugnacity 
getting him into the guard house upon one occasion. In the in- 
terval between threats, he proposed the recession of California and 
New Mexico in return for a treaty of free trade between the Con- 
federacy and Mexico. Near the close of the year he was requested 
by his government to return to Richmond.’ 

Pickett’s mission, therefore, revealed the fact that the Confed- 
eracy could expect little encouragement from the Juarez govern- 
ment. It tended to show, moreover. that the South still clung in 
a measure to the idea of expansion,—a fact which the North never 
tired of using against her. Had the Judrez administration been 
well disposed towards the Confederates, it could not have rendered 
any very great service: for it was throughout the period rather a 
flying squadron than a governing body.® So far as has been as- 
certained. however, the members of that administration evinced 
little friendliness toward the Confederacy, but showed rather a 
disposition to play into the hands of the United States, which 
offered numerous inducements to secure their friendship.® Ham- 
ilton P. Bee, a citizen of Texas and well informed on the Mexican 
situation, declared in November, 1863, that owing to the influence 


"Callahan, op. cit., 73. 

"Tbid., 75. 

‘Bancroft, Mexico, VI, 54-234. 

*The subject of the relations of the United States and Juarez will fur- 
nish ample material for another paper. 
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of Thomas Corwin, the United States Minister, the tone of the 
Juarez government had been hostile to the Southern cause, and 
various annoying and injurious measures had been initiated. They 
had “decreed martial law on their frontiers, forbid the export or 
import of any article whatsoever from Texas, and closed their 
custom-houses.””!° 

Southern Desire for Expansion—How far the North was justi- 
fied in its contention that expansion was the accepted policy of 
the Confederacy it is difficult to say. The Democratic party, 
which since the days of Polk had been the expansionist party, 
numbered before the realignment which immediately preceded the 
outbreak of the Civil War a large southern following. In 1861, 
after secession had been completed, M. Romero, the ‘Mexican Min- 
ister at Washington, expressed alarm at the declarations of cer- 
tain Southern statesmen and publications regarding the future 
absorption of Mexico! In January, 1862, James Reily, a Con- 
federate army official of some prominence, wrote no less a digni- 
tary than John H. Reagan that his cause had warm and influen- 
tial friends in Chihuahua and that this “rich and glorious neigh- 
bor” would “improve by being under the Confederate flag.” He 
then added, 


We must have Sonora and Chihuahua. . . . With Sonora and 
Chihuahua we gain Southern [Lower] California, and by a rail- 
road to Guaymas render our State of Texas the great highway of 
nations. You are at liberty to lay this note, if you see fit, before 
President Davis.?? 


The North seemed to consider these designs on the part of the 
rebels a very real danger. On August 28, 1861. Corwin wrote 
Seward about Pickett’s boast concerning the designs of the Con- 
federate States upon Northern Mexico. He said it was no doubt 
their purpose to seize Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leén, Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, and Sonora—“indeed . . . the entire Tierra Caliente 
In view of this possibility Corwin advised 


3° 


of Mexico. 
that a force raised in California and Oregon be sent from Guay- 
mas through Sonora to attack the rebels in New Mexico and Ari- 


“Official Records, I, XV, 881-882. 
“House Executive Doc. 1, Part III, 39th Ceng., Ist sess., 535-537. 


“Official Records, I, VL, i, 825-826. 
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zona.'*  Brigadier-General George Wright of California was 
alarmed by reports of a similar nature, and in October, 1861, 
asked permission from Assistant Adjutant-General, Townsend, to 
occupy Sonora. He declared that such a step was dictated by 
military necessity and that it would not only meet with the ap- 
proval of Governor Pesqueira, but would be “hailed with joy” by 
the “eutire population.”™ 

By the latter part of September, 1862, the Federal expedition 
from Southern California, which had begun operations in April, 
reached the Rio Grande.’* Advancing from the opposite side, 
United States forces took Brownsville in November of the follow- 
ing year.‘° These movements, coupled with the defeat of Vicks- 
burg and other losses, greatly weakened the Confederacy and 
diminished their chances of success in whatever Mexican con- 
quests they may have entertained. But the North continued, nev- 
ertheless, to have considerable anxiety regarding complications 
which might arise on the southern frontier. Two interesting 
schemes illustrate this anxiety, and at the same time probably show 
that the North overestimated the force of the filibustering spirit 
in the South. 

The Blair Project—On December 28, 1864, Francis P. Blair 
of Maryland received from President Lincoln a pass through the 
lines of the Union army to go South and return. On January 12, 
he arrived at Richmond where he had a conference with Jefferson 
Davis. Lincoln had permitted him to go in order to learn the 
attitude of the Confederacy towards proposals of peace, but his 
mission was said to be unofficial. His main proposition was the 
cessation of hostilities and the union of military forces for the 
purpose of maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. Blair urged that 
slavery, so productive of woe, was “admitted on all sides to be 
doomed” and that, since Napoleon clearly intended to conquer this 
continent, any further hostilities toward the Union became a war 
in support of monarchy for which the French ruler stood. The 
present suicidal war was most pleasing to the Emperor and, if 
continued, would enable him to realize his designs. Davis was 


BIbid., loc. cit., 626-627. 
“Tbid., 690-691. 

“Tbid., 88-145. 

*Tbid., I, XXVI, i, 397-399. 
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the only person whose “fiat could deliver his country from the 
bloody agony now covering it in mourning.” What if an armis- 
tice could be entered into—an armistice the secret preliminaries 
of which might enable Davis to “transfer such portions of his 
army as he deemed proper to the banks of the Rio Grande?” Here 
they could form a junction with the Liberalists under Judrez, who 
no doubt would devolve ail the power he could on Davis, a dic- 
tatorship if necessary. If they were needed, Northern forces could 
join the enterprise and Davis, having driven out the Bonaparte- 
Hapsburg dynasty and allied his name with those of “Washington 
and Jackson as defender of the liberty of the country,” could 
mould the Mexican States so that subsequently they could be ad- 
admitted into the Union. 

Thus the peace proposals of Blair amounted to a joint filibus- 
tering undertaking by which the United States’ possessions were 
to be extended to the Isthmus of Darién. Davis, moved by feel- 
ings of regard resulting from former kindnesses on the part of the 
Blair family, by a knowledge that alliance with Napoleon was now 
hopeless, and by a feeling of patriotism, gave close attention to 
the proposal and displayed a certain amount of sympathy with it. 
“But,” in the words of Nicolay and Hay, “the government coun- 
cils at Washington were not ruled by the spirit of political ad- 
venture. . . . Lincoln had a loftier conception of patriotic 
duty and a@ higher ideal of national ethics” and the affair was 
dropped.*7 

The Proposal of Gen. Lew Wallace.—Before the results of the 
Blair project had become known, the active mind of another ven- 
turesome spirit had conceived yet another plan. On January 14, 
1865, Lew Wallace wrote Grant that he had reliable information 
to the effect that the Confederates of the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment would come to terms with the North in order to make 
a joint attack upon the French in Mexico. While Blair was in 
Richmond he (Wallace) desired permission to proceed to Brazos 
Santiago, and upon his own authority to invite the commandant 
of Brownsville to an interview on the old battlefield of Palo Alto. 
There he would urge the adoption of the Juarez flag and the in- 


“Nicolay and Hay, “Abraham Lincoln,” in Century Magazine, new 
series, XVI, 838-844; see also, Jefferson Davis, The rise and fall of the 
confederate government (New York, 1881), I, 614-617. 
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vasion of Mexico as the basis of a compromise. Wallace urged 
that the success of his scheme would stagger the rebellion and de- 
clared that he would wager a month’s pay that he would win and 
that “Blair and Company” would lose. 

Eight days later, Wallace was instructed to visit the Rio Grande 
and Western Texas on a “tour of inspection.” On March 11 and 
12 he had an interview with the Confederate commanders, James 
E. Slaughter and John S. Ford, the nature of which he reported 
to Grant on March 14. Wallace was convinced that Slaughter and 
Ford had entered the rebellion reluctantly and that they were now 
“anxious to find some ground upon which they could honorably 
get from under what they admitted to be a failing Confederacy.” 
At their request propositions for the cessation of hostilities were 
presented. These met their approval, and Ford agreed to carry 
them in person to Major-General J. G. Walker, who in turn was 
to forward them to E. Kirby Smith, Commander-in-Chief of the 
department. Slaughter and Ford, moreover, “entered heartily 
into the Mexican project,” although the latter, judging from 
newspaper articles written by members of Smith’s staff and favor- 
ing Imperial annexation, expressed misgivings regarding the atti- 
tude which would be assumed by that officer. 

With high hopes regarding the outcome of his mission, Wallace 
proceeded to Galveston to await the responses of Walker and 
Smith. When, on April 1, Walker’s reply came, it must have oc- 
casioned no little shock. The peace overtures were flatly and some- 
what impolitely refused. After declaring the loyalty of the States 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department to the Confederacy, he added: 


It would be folly in me to pretend that we are not tired of a 
war that has sown sorrow and desolation over our land; but we 
will accept no other than an honorable peace. With 300,000 men 
yet in the field, we would be the most abject of mankind if we 
should now basely yield all that we have been contending for dur- 
ing the last four years, namely, nationality and the rights of self- 
government. With the blessings of God we will vet achieve these, 
and extort from your government all that we ask. 


From Galveston Wallace proceeded to New Orleans, and, after 
making arrangements for direct communications with Smith and 
dispatching an agent to Ford and Slaughter in order to induce 
them to act independently, he set out for Baltimore. From the 
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latter place he reported that Walker was not in harmony with 
Smith and that consequently he would probably be relieved by 
Magruder, that Smith would come to terms provided he was not 
“too far committed to Maximilian, and that in the event 

Davis and Smith attempted coalition with or annexation to the 
new empire of Mexico” they would be “resisted by the rebel sol- 
diers themselves.” 

At last, on May 16, 1865, Wallace seems to have despaired of 
the success of his scheme. Writing from Washington on that date, 
he expressed his conviction that a secret alliance existed between 
the Texan Confederates and the Mexican Imperialists,—an_alli- 
ance “contemplating ultimate annexation of Texas and mutual 
support, or the support without the annexation.”?* 

An agreement probably of such a nature as Wallace supposed 
seems actually to have been considered, but other matters must be 
dealt with before we take up this thread of the story. 


II. The Confederacy and the North Mexican States 


When it became obviously useless to expect encouragement from 
Juarez, Confederate leaders looked elsewhere for aid. The three 
considerations which they desired most to obtain were arms and 
supplies, the rendition of criminals and deserters, and the nullifi- 
eation of the privilege of the United States to transport troops 
over Mexican territory. Since the bonds of the Mexican Confed- 
eration were extremely weak, they pursued the course which im- 
mediately recommended itself. 

Projected Alliance with Vidaurri—The most influential man 
in the Northern States of Mexico was Santiago Vidaurri. He had 
united Coahuila and Nuevo Leén under his sway, and the weak- 
ness of the Mexican Central government, together with his great 
popularity, enabled him to wield great influence in his own and 
neighboring states.1® He was, in 1861, nominally a supporter of 
Juarez, but being ambitious, he saw in an alliance with the South- 
erners a chance to increase his fame and probably his wealth. 
Assurances of his friendly disposition toward the Confederacy 
had reached President Davis during the summer, and the latter, 


8Official Records, I, XLVIII, i, 201, £12, 1275-1278, ii, 457-458. 
*Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 698, 705, 733, 747. 
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desirous of obtaining his help, sent J. A. Quintero to Monterey in 
September. In a letter dated the third of that month Quintero 
was instructed to seek friendly relations with the Governor of 
Nuevo Leén; to express the gratification of the President upon 
learning of the friendship of that and adjacent Mexican States; 
to inquire as to the possibility of obtaining arms and ammunition; 
and to seek to induce Vidaurri to interfere in the proposed trans- 
portation of the United States munitions and troops across Mexi- 
can territory. Quintero was not, however, to take any steps, for 
the time being, with regard to the proposed union of the Confed- 
erate States with the provinces of Northern Mexico.”° 

Upon his arrival at Monterey, the agent of the South was cor- 
dially received. He had little trouble in obtaining from Vidaurri 
the promise that he would not only protest against and oppose the 
passage of United States troops through Nuevo Leén and Coa- 
huila, but that he would address communications to the governors 
of other frontier Mexican States urging them to take the same 
action.**_ During the next three years Quintero resided at the 
Nuevo Leén capital.where he was permitted to purchase lead and 
saltpeter for the Confederates and to lend his assistance to the 
contraband trade between the rebel and North Mexican States in 
general.?* 

Meanwhile, Vidaurri was growing more and more hostile toward 
the Judrez government. Having made a complete break by the 
spring of 1864, he was soon forced to flee to Texas. There Gen- 
eral Magruder of the Confederate army received him with open 
arms and the two apparently entered into plans looking towards 
an alliance between the Confederacy and the monarchical forces of 
Mexico.2* It was not long thereafter until Vidaurri’s friendship 
for the Imperialists led him to their capital where he was made 
Counsellor of State. In April, 1865, however, he visited Mon- 
terey, whence he wrote the Confederate commander of Brownsville 
that he had much information which he could not safely “submit 
to writing.”’*4 


*Richardson, op. cit., II, 77-81. 

“[bid., If. 151. 

“U7. S. Does., Mexican Affairs, 1865, 396. 

“House Ex. Doc., 1, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 497-498; Bancroft, op. cit., 
Yi, 129-131. 

“House Ex. Doc., 1, 29th Cong., Ist sess., 509. 
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Overtures to Terrazas of Chihuahua and Pesqueira of Sonora.— 
The relations of the Confederates with Vidaurri were the most 
noteworthy and profitable of any of their attempts in the frontier 
states. The Confederate military leaders, and not the Secretary 
of State, negotiated with the other North Mexican governors. To 
Hamilton P. Bee was given the task of preserving friendly rela- 
tions with the executives which followed each other in quick suc- 
cession in Tamaulipas. Brigadier-General H. H. Sibley of New 
Mexico made appeals to Terrazas of Chihuahua and to Pesqueira 
of Sonora. 

Sibley sent out as his agent Colonel James Reily, who with vir- 
tually the same instructions proceeded first to Chihuahua, and 
then to Sonora. The great hospitality which he received upon his 
arrival at Chihuahua City led him to assume that his government 
had been recognized, and so he informed Sibley, congratulating 
him on “having been instrumental in obtaining the first official 
recognition by a foreign government of the Confederate States of 
America.” Reily delivered a letter which Sibley had directed to 
Terrazas and, having received one in reply, he set out upon his 
return journey to Fort Bliss. 

Sibley’s letter has not been found, but from the response of 
Terrazas it may be gathered that the Confederate commander 
asked for favorable trade concessions, for an agreement allowing 
mutual crossing of the border in pursuit of Indians, and for op- 
position on the part of the Chihuahua governor to the transporta- 
tion of United States troops across his state. The second pro- 
posal was politely declined: the first Terrazas promised gladly to 
grant: with reference to the third, he declared in his communi- 
cation to Sibley that he would take orders from the Supreme Con- 
gress and not Juarez, but Reily said he told him personally he 
would not allow United States troops to cross over his territory, 
even if Congress should demand it.*® 

Reily had set out on his mission to Chihuahua in the early part 
of January, 1862. Before the close of the month he had returned. 
In writing John H. Reagan regarding the matter, he declared 
enthusiastically that he had completed the entire mission in twen- 


ty-one days.*® 


“Official Records, 1, 1V, 167-174. 
*Jbid., I, L, i, 825-826. 
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March 14 found him in Hermosillo, whither he had come on 
his journey to Sonora. From this place he addressed a communi- 
cation to Governor Pesqueira who happened to be there at the 
time, asking him the favor of a personal interview. He also trans- 
mitted to the governor a letter from Brigadier-General Sibley, in 
which that officer made inquiries regarding reports to the effect 
that the Central Government of Mexico had conceded to the United 
States certain privileges regarding the transportation of troops 
and munitions of war across Mexican territory; proposed that the 
forces of Sonora and the Confederacy co-operate in the pursuit of 
marauding Indians; and asked the privilege of establishing a depot 
in the port of Guaymas, and of transit from thence through the 
territory of Sonora. 

Three days later Reily received a reply to his own note as well 
as to the letter of Sibley, and before setting out for his command, 
he apparently boasted that he had obtained favorable concessions. 
In a letter addressed to the Federal Commander George Wright, 
on August 29, 1862, Pesqueira said, however, that he had man- 
aged Reily with considerable precaution but had promised him 
nothing, and assured Wright that a “step” through Sonora “by 
any force from the South under any pretext whatsoever” would be 
considered “an invasion by force of arms.”** It is likely true 
that Pesqueira, finding himself between two rather formidable dan- 
gers, sought to conciliate both parties.** 

Had Pesqueira and Terrazas been never so friendly to the Con- 
federates they would perhaps have found it rather difficult to ex- 
tend them any effective aid, for the Federal officers of California, 
who had kept a close watch on Sonora since the very outbreak 
of the war, were, after their occupation of New Mexico and north- 
western Texas, in a position enabling them to keep the Confed- 
erate schemers under close surveillance. Carlton addressed a !et- 
ter to each of these dignitaries expressing his unbounded confi- 
dence in their disinclination to help those who were defending a 
cause condemned by all Christian nations, and although J. R. West 
reported in December, 1862, that the Confederates “plotted with 
impunity” in El Paso [Ciudad Judrez] and other sections of Chi- 
huahua, less than a, year later the Federal agent in Chihuahua 


2 


"Ibid., I, L, ii, 93. 
“Ibid., I, L, i, 988-992, 1030. 
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City declared that reports of powder leaving the State for the 
rebels originated in malice and were emphatically false.*® Trade 
in other articles than arms and ammunition did continue, how- 
ever.*° 

Relations with Tamaulipas.—Free and friendly intercourse with 
the State of Tamaulipas was very important to the Confederacy, 
because the Port of Matamoras furnished the best, and almost the 
only, means of communication with the outside world. Mata- 
moras was to the South what New York was to the North.* 
Arms, ammunition, and supplies of every description from Europe 
were ianded here, and then conveyed across the Rio Grande. 
Moreover, a smal] quantity of supplies could be purchased from 
the population of the State, and it was found convenient to con- 
vey goods bought from the district further north down the right 
bank of the Rio Bravo to Fort Brown. To handle this impor- 
tant and somewhat delicate situation, therefore, a man of consid- 
erable tact and knowledge of Mexican character was needed, and 
Hamilton P. Bee was chosen for the task. It is not the purpose 
of this monograph to enter into a detailed discussion of the quan- 
tity and value of the trade passing through this region, but rather 
to show how Confederate-Mexican relations affected it. 

Before Bee assumed command of the “Sub-Military District 
of the Rio Grande” in April, 1862, Colonel John 8. Ford and 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Buchel had already made some efforts. At 
the very outset, they found matters complicated by contending 
chieftains in the State. P. N. Luckett, who as a member of the 
Vigilance Committee of Texas reported on the Rio Grande situa- 
tion at the close of 1861, declared that the hostile forces in 
Tamaulipas were seizing, confiscating, and consuming nearly 
everything so that it was very difficult for the Confederate troops 
stationed at Fort Brown to get supplies.*? A year later, Buchel 
reported to his superior officer that Albino Lopez, at that time 
rovernor of the State, had refused to allow the Confederate agent 
to pass corn purchased in Nuevo Leén through this territory. 
February 25, 1863, Bee said that he feared a decree of non-inter- 


32 


“Tbid., I, XXVI, i, 919, I, L, ii, 245. 
*Tbid., I, L, ii, 425-426. 

“Jbid., I, XLVIII, i, 512-513. 

“[bid., I, IV, 97, 149-150, 152-153, 165. 
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course from the City of Mexico; but he so managed affairs that 
he was able to report in the early part of the following month 
that the “decree prohibiting the export of goods from Mexico to 
Texas is not enforced on this line.” After the Northern forces 
took Brownsville, however, they exerted such influence upon the 
population of Tamaulipas that communication down the right 
bank of the river was extremely risky for the Confederates.** 

Indeed, from the very beginning Federal agents had been com- 
plicating matters by their intrigues at Matamoras. Not only did 
they offer inducements to deserters, so that it was difficult for the 
Confederates to maintain the morale of their troops, but they 
actually organized companies of soldiers and bandits, who preyed 
upon their commerce and often crossed over into Texas where they 
committed depredations. The most notorious of these bands was 
that organized by the United States consul at Matamoras under 
the leadership of Zapata. Beginning its robberies in the latter 
part of 1862, boasting of its loyalty to the Union and carrying 
the stars and stripes, this party continued to give constant trouble 
until it was dispersed by Lieutenant Santos Benavides in Septem- 
ber, 1863. This is only one example; there were many others.** 

To remedy these evils, and at the same time to maintain peace, 
was an extremely difficult undertaking. Nevertheless, it had to 
be done, for not only was the situation injurious to Confederate 
trade, but it furnished a constant incitation for Southern soldiers 
to cross over to the Mexican side and seize the culprits. Bee 
lodged vigorous, yet diplomatic protests with the Governor of 
Tamaulipas, and eventually (February 25, 1863) obtained an 
agreement providing for the rendition of criminals and deserters 
and the return of stolen property, together with the privilege of 
crossing the border in pursuit of marauding handitti.** Even this 
treaty did not work satisfactorily, owing, as Bee thought, to the 
fear of, and the friendly disposition toward the North entertained 
by the people of Tamaulipas.*® 

When at length the Northern troops occupied the left bank of 
the Rio Grande, the Confederates lost hope regarding Tamaulipas, 


*7bid., I, XXVI, ii, 399-400, 434. 

“Tbid., I, XXVI, ii, 67-68, I, XXVI, i, 284-285, I, XV, 996. 
=Ibid.. I, XV, 197-198. 

*Ibid., I, XV, 1051, 1127-11380, 1132-1135, I, XXVI, ii, 413. 
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and Bee, anticipating the great influence of the “Yankees” in 
Matamoras, wrote Quintero to make arrangement with Vidaurri 
to have all trade pass through Monterey. Fortunately, they found 
this chief ready to grant them favors, and his city now became a 
more important center than ever for Confederate commerce and 


diplomacy.** 


ITI. Confederate Relations With the Monarchical Party in 
Mexico 

While seeking to maintain friendly relations with, and to ob- 
tain the help of the officials in the frontier Mexican States, the 
Confederates were also making appeals to the French party in 
Mexico. Since Louis Napoleon was their avowed friend, it was 
rather natural to expect that he might extend them aid through 
Mexico, especially if by so doing he could benefit his Mexican 
undertaking. This policy of making an appeal to monarchy was 
perhaps not altogether to their liking, but the Southerners were 
willing, if it should become necessary, to sacrifice their senti- 
ments and use their “powerful friends” in order to save them- 
selyes from what they considered a “worse fate.’”’** 

Superviele Appeals to the Mexican Imperialists—On January 
1, 1863, even before the fall of Puebla, Hamilton P. Bee, pur- 
suant to orders given by his superior in command, dispatched A. 
Supervicle with instructions to communicate with the French 
naval officials who were supposed to be at Tampico, and to urge 
upon them the advantage of taking Matamoras. When he arrived 
at Matamoras, Superviéle learned that the French had evacuated 
Tampico. He therefore took ship for Havana, reaching that des- 
tination February 3. Here he remained three weeks, during 
which time he was asked to a conference with the French consul. 
In the course of the interview Superviéle assured this official that 
his mission to Mexico was prompted by friendship toward the 
French, and explained in a general way that he had in view the 
facilitation of the means of procuring mules for the French expe- 


*Ibid., I, XXVI, ii, 395-401, 567. 

*Bee to Turner, August 6, 1863. Official Records, 1, XXVI, ii. 142; 
see, also A. W. Tewell [Terrell] to De Noiie in Garcia, Documentos 
para la historia de Méjico, XXXIII, 54. 
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dition, and “also the means of keeping alive their cotton manufac- 
tories, suffering greatly for the want of raw material.” 

From Havana the Confederate agent proceeded to Vera Cruz. 
On the day of his arrival there (February 28) he had a confer- 
ence with the French Admiral whom he found a “great sympa- 
thizer in” the Confederate “cause, and a man well convinced of 
the importance of” his “proposals.” The Admiral declared that 
if he were invested with the necessary power and men, he would 
not. “hesitate a moment to carry out immediately an expedition 
against Matamoras,” but under the circumstances it was impos- 
sible. The yellow fever was fast reducing the number of his sail- 
ors, some of the men-of-war having lost two-thirds of their crews 
already. Moreover, the best of intelligence did not exist between 
him and General Forey, the commander of the land forces, and 
he feared Forey would not understand Superviéle’s mission. He 
advised the Confederate agent, therefore, to seek an interview with 
De Saligny whom the next mail from France would perhaps re- 
establish in his diplomatic powers. 

ifaving decided to take the admiral’s advice, Superviéle set out 
for the interior. Proceeding as far as Orizaba, he was forced, 
owing to general orders of non-communication, to remain there 
fifteen days. While thus detained, he was fortunate enough to 
have several interviews with A. Woll with whom he established 
“not only ordinary relations, but intimate friendship.” In tak- 
ing this step Superviéle said he had an eye to the future, for he 
knew that Woll had been appointed Minister of War and that he 
had been commissioned by the Emperor to organize the army of 
Mexico. 

Having at length obtained permission, he left Orizaba on April 
10, and five days later arrived in the vicinity of Puebla, where 
he visited De Saligny at his headquarters. That dignitary was 
very cordial, and he assured Superviéle that his sympathies were 
with the Confederacy, “that he himself was a Secessionist, and 
that his best friends were all engaged in ihe Southern cause.” 
Thus encouraged, the Confederate agent explained his mission at 
length. 

I exposed to him for the first time, in detail, the importance 


acquired by the port of Matamoras since the ,blockade .. . ..; 
that the conduct of the Emperor from the beginning of our strug- 
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gle had gained all the sympathies of our government and people; 


that we looked upon France as our natural ally; . . . that 
our government and people would give the preference to the French 
for the acquisition of our cotton; . . . that by taking pos- 


session of Matamoras they could avoid great expense by sending 
agents into the States of Coahuila and Nuevo Ledn to purchase 
at low prices any quantity of mules they wanted, and, by crossing 
them on the left bank of the river, they could be driven in safety 
down to the mouth with the protection of our authorities ; 

00 for the supply of beeves they could have the same advan- 
tages; that as for the difficulties presented at the mouth of the 
river for the crossing of the bar, we could manage things in such 
a way that, without compromising either France or the Confed- 
eracy officially, we could . . . in secrecy furnish them with 
three lighters flying Mexican colors, but, in fact, belonging to us. 


Upon being asked whether recognition was the price he ex- 
pected for these favors, Superviéle refused to put the matter on 
that basis, declaring that for the moment he considered it of lit- 
tle importance, although such a step on the part of France would 
have a good moral effect. 

The question of the occupation of Matamoras was referred to 
Generals Woll and Almonte who made a report altogether favor- 
able. Forey, however, was opposed to the step until after the fall 
of Puebla and the occupation of Mexico City, whereupon he at 
last gave way. Moreover, the mail which arrived from France on 
June 2, brought a letter from the Emperor asking that the Mexi- 
can ports be taken. When Superviéle set out for his Government 
near the close of the same month, therefore, he carried the assur- 
ance from Saligny that Matamoras would soon be occupied, and 
a message of friendship from Almonte to the Confederate au- 
thorities.*° 

But the promised occupation was delayed, and prospect of an 
early attack of the Federals on Brownsville, led E. Kirby Smith 
(September 2, 1863) to appeal to Slidell in France. After call- 
ing attention to the great scarcity of arms in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department and the danger of an early invasion on the part 
of the North, he declared that the intervention of the French 
Government alone could save Mexico from “having on its border 
a grasping, haughty, and imperious neighbor.” If they ever in- 
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tended to intervene, they should now take the east bank of the 
Rio Grande in order to keep open to the Confederates the only 
channel for the introduction of supplies.*° 

To carry this letter to Slidell, Superviéle was again chosen. 
He was instructed first to proceed to Mexico in order to procure 
the release of certain vessels laden with arms which had been de- 
signed for the Confederacy, but which the French authorities 
thought were being imported by Juarez. If while in Mexico he 
became convinced that the admiral of the French navy was not 
unfriendly, he should “hand the letter to Mr. Slidell to him for 
perusal.” In case he found that there was an official in Mexico 
with power independently to control the movements of the army, 
he was directed to show the letter to him also. Then he was to 
proceed to France.* 

Supervicle reached Paris in the latter part of December, after 
the United States forces had already taken Brownsville. Slidell 
did not answer the communication until February, when he in- 
formed Smith and Magruder, in letters dated the same day, that 
he had already obtained the release of the arms under question. 
In regard to the taking of Matamoras, he said the French gave as 
their excuse for delay the scarcity of troops. This might be true, 
he thought, but he was sure that indisposition to come into con- 
tact with Federal troops had some weight.** However this may 
be, Matamoras was not occupied until September, 1864. 

The Mission of Preston.—Meantime, communications had been 
taken up between the State Department of the Confederacy and 
the Mexican Imperialists. In December, 1863, a confidential agent 
of Almonte, now head of the Imperial Government in Mexico, 
called upon Quintero in Monterey and informed him that the Re- 
gent, having already suggested to Napoleon the propriety of recog- 
nizing the Confederacy, was anxiously awaiting the arrival of a 
commissioner from the South. The communication of these facts 
led Judah P. Benjamin, who had now become Secretary of State, 
to send General William Preston as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Mexico. He was instructed (January, 
1864) to ascertain whether he would at once be received as the 
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accredited ambassador of an independent government. Upon the 
arrival of Maximilian, he was to propose a treaty of alliance of 
ten years’ duration for the common defense of the two govern- 
ments against the United States. A treaty of amity and com- 
merce was to be effected, also, and a free passage across Sonora 
and Chihuahua to the Pacific proposed.** When the new Emperor 
arrived, however, he gave no intimation of his desire to have offi- 
cial relations with the Confederacy, and Preston therefore was re- 
called.*# 

Maximilian was no doubt influenced in this course by Napoleon. 
The minister of the Juarez government at Washington, and Day- 
ton, United States minister to Paris, had kept Slidell well in- 
formed; and constant watch over, and protests against, his ac- 
tions had led the French ruler to assume an attitude of caution 
and duplicity. Consequently, the Confederate Secretary practi- 
cally despaired of Imperial aid after June, 1864.*° 

The Trans- Mississippi Depariment seeks an Alliance with Maz- 
tmilian.—But the Confederates west of the Mississippi were hard 
to discourage. They perhaps knew that neither Napoleon, nor 
Maximilian his tool, would openly recognize their government so 
long as there was a possibility of the North acquiescing in their 
Mexican occupation, but they felt that when once the French and 
Imperialists were convinced of the hostility of the United States 
of the North, they might then be led to accept the assistance of- 
fered by the Confederacy. At any rate, the Confederates were 
willing to make a last desperate appeal in the hope of saving what- 
ever they could from the wreckage of their cause and of obtaining 
homes and employment. 

In February, 1865, Smith asked Robert Rese whom he gave a 
permit to cross the border on private business, to make known 
to Maximilian his intention, in the event a catastrophe should 
befall the Confederacy, to seek refuge at the Imperial court. 
Smith suggested further, doubtless with the idea that Rose would 
use the suggestions for what they were worth, that his qualifica- 
tions and influence might be of considerable value to His Majesty’s 


“Messages and papers of the confederacy, II, 611, 613. 
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government in inducing intelligent and daring soldiers of the 
South to espouse the Imperial cause in case of a collision with 
the United States of the North, or, at any rate, to colonize and 
strengthen his Empire.*® Early in April, Siaughter turned over 
to Mejia, one of the Imperialist commanders, all the correspond- 
ence pertaining to the Lew Wallace scheme.**7 On May 2, Smith 
addressed a rather lengthy dispatch to Rose instructing kim while 
disclaiming diplomatic capacity to give assurance to the Imperial 
authorities that the Confederates were willing to enter into a lib- 
eral agreement “for mutual protection from their common enemy.” 
The letter went on to state that evidences from many sources clearly 
revealed that the North, looking “with jealous eyes upon the neigh- 
boring empire of Mexico,” was meditating a “blow aimed for its 
destruction,” and that the assistance of the gallant troops under 
his command, some anxious to render military service in return 
for homes, others ready to “rally around any flag’ promising to 
lead them to battle against their former foe, . . . would be 
of inestimable value” to the Imperial cause.** 

After the surrender of Lee, the Confederates of the Trans-Mis- 
sissipp1 Department, probably expecting that Davis would flee 
across the river, attempted to organize an army of 15,000 men 
at Marshall, Texas, for the invasion of Mexico. These plans mis- 
carried, but when Smith surrendered the department on May 26, 
1865, the Texans managed to retain their guns and considerable 
ammunition. Smith declared that they mutinied, but Sheridan 
who was sent to the scene later expressed his belief that the scheme 
had been prearranged. The Texans, thus supplied, returned home 
boasting that there would still be a day of reckoning for the North; 
and, in the course of a few months, some three or four thousand 
of them made their way into Mexico, where they continued to 
press their case upon the Imperial authorities.* 

There has recently come to light a somewhat daring proposal 
made by one of these refugees who had found service in the French 


army. In a letter marked confidential, but bearing no date, A. 
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W. Tewell [Terrell]°® submitted a proposal to Count Noiie of 
Bazaine’s staff. Before coming directly to the point, Terrell ex- 
pressed his admiration for the “flag of the great French nation” 
and intimated that he still clung to the idea of delivering the 
South. He then asked, in view of the diplomatic complicaticns 
at that time surrounding the Mexican question and keeping him 
inactive as they had for the “last month,” the following favors: 


lst.—Permit me publicly to dissolve my connection with the 
French army. The news of that connection has perhaps reached 
the United States, and the fact that my connection with the French 
Government has ceased to exist should be publicly known to pre- 
vent yankee suspicion of my future purposes. 

2nd.—Furnish me with six months’ pay and permit me to go 
to the Capitol of Texas [where no oath will be required of me]. 
Through the Governor of that State I can obtain accurate infor- 
mation of the plans and purposes of the yankee Government at all 
times, and can obtain the earliest information of every secret fili- 
busterous enterprise intended for Mexico, 

: Should war begin between France and the United States 
I would be on the ground, and would fall on the right flank of 
the vankee force on the Rio Grande in 30 days with from 2 to 
4000 cavalry and open communication with your forces at Piedras 
Niegras or Monterrey. 

— My brigade was never surrendered but disbanded by 
me each soldier taking home an Enfield rifle and 100 rounds of 
ammunition, they were ordered by me to keep their arms concealed. 

Terrell added, in conclusion, that the enterprise he proposed 
was not in accordance with his tastes, but that he accepted it as 
the “only path of usefulness open before him,” and asked that 
in case his plan met with favor, he be sent to Mexico City in or- 
der to obtain verbal instructions and to work out a system of 
eypher.*? 

The Confederate appeals to the Imperialists met with consid- 
erable encouragement. Tomds Mejia, one of the commanders of 
the French and Mexican forces on the northern frontier, seems 
to have entered a quasi-alliance with them. December 2, 1864, 


“The writer’s account of his career in the army, his statement that he 
was a lawyer, and the well-known fact that Terrell went to Mexico im- 
mediately after the surrender of his department, all point to him as the 
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Slaughter addressed a letter to him, the tone of which indicated 
a good understanding betwen the two officials. Mejia was assured 
that the “Confederate Government and authorities would use all 
their efforts to continue and perpetuate the most friendly rela- 
tions with the Imperial Government,” and that any vessels sail- 
ing under its flag in Confederate waters would be “treated with 
every consideration.”** Slaughter later wrote that the imperial 
commander of the port of Bagdad had informed him that 
he had private instructions to permit all the arms, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies of war the Confederates desired to be intro- 
duced and passed”—an arrangement which accorded with a private 
proposal previously made to Mejia.** On November 5, 1864, 
Florentine Lépez, another Imperialist commander, wrote Kirby 
Smith in order to express liberal sentiments toward the Confeder- 
acy and to ask that F. Ducayet, one of its secret agents, be given 
power to negotiate with the Empire. Smith replied that he had 
not the authority so to clothe Ducayet, but that he would forward 
the letter of Lépez to the President with strong recommendations 
in behalf of that agent.°* In January, 1865, Quintero was said 
to have had an interview with Marshal Bazaine, and rumors were 
abroad to the effect that bearers of dispatches from Maximilian 
through Kirby Smith to Jefferson Davis had passed simultaneously 
through Mobile, Alabama, and Jackson, Mississippi.*® 

Bazaine seems to have given the idea of a Confederate alliance 
rather careful consideration, even going so far as to ask the ad- 
vice of a member of the Belgian legation in Mexico. This official 
who responded with a note of considerable length advised great 
caution in regard to the Confederate machinations. While he did 
not think open hostilities with the United States were probable, 
nevertheless, he deemed it wise, in view of the state of excitement 
which existed in that country, not to furnish a “rallying ery for 
the popular passions.” So far from giving aid to the rebels who 
when joined by Jeff. Davis are contemplating a last stand there, 
it might be wise to oppose them: for a final resistance on the 
part of the rest of the South in Texas would be a great source of 
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danger to the Maximilian Empire. The North was gradually dis- 
arming and disbanding its troops; in six months, if matters were 
quietly allowed to take their course, the danger will have passed. 
If, however, it should become necessary for the North to send a 
large army to the southwestern frontier, deplorable complications 
might result. He advised therefore that when the Confederates 
came across the Rio Grande, a great pretense (/ujo) of neutrality 
and respect for a neighboring nation be. made, and that. they be 
compelled to lay down their arms. In conclusion, he recommended 
that if Davis sought refuge there, he should “be shown all 
the consideration due a great character,” but given every encour- 


agement to proceed to Europe, “for, unfortunately, he could be in 


Mexico only a provocation, a centre of conspiracy. 

The advice of the Belgian official, together with the presence of 
Sheridan’s “Army of Observation” on the Rio Grande, caused 
Bazaine and the Mexican Imperialists to move with considerable 
care. The organized force which Shelby conveyed across the bor- 
der was disarmed, arms which the Confederates in their retreat 
before the enemy had given to the Imperialists were apparently 
surrendered, and as late as September, 1865, Terrell’s proposal re- 
mained unaccepted. The French foreign legion, however, was 
augmented by Confederate soldiers, and it was reported that 
Shelby’s band had later been given service in the Imperial army, 
while another Southern officer was in Matamoras enlisting his 
friends.** 

Proposed Confederate Colonization.—Moreover, a colonization 
scheme which the North, judging from the statements of the Con- 
federates considered hostile, was promulgated. Perhaps the most 
persistent promoter of colonization in Maximilian’s empire was 
Ex-Senator William M. Gwin of California, who, although he 
wished himself to be considered a Jacksonian Democrat strongly 
opposed to secession,°** must have given considerable impetus to 
this Confederate movement into Mexico, September, 1863, found 
him in Paris, whither he had gone after a term of confinement in 
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a Federal prison.*® Here he soon had interviews with several men 
of state and, eventually, with the Emperor himself. He was ques- 
tioned closely concerning the development of California, the pros- 
pects for a Pacific Republic, and the possibility of settling a min- 
ing population in the North Mexican States. As a result of these 
conferences, Gwin left France for Mexico in the early summer of 
1864, “fortified,” as he thought, “by the whole power of the French 
Government and the Mexican Imperial Government about to be 
established, and by direct orders to the French general in Mexico, 
to give him what military aid he might require to lay the founda- 
ticn” of a colony embracing Eastern Sonora and Western Chi- 
huahua.®° 

The plan for such a colony had been carefully devised, and con- 
tained, in brief, the following provisions : 

1. The territory of the proposed settlement was to be erected 
into a department governed by military and municipal law. 

2. All unoccupied agricultural lands were to be open to immi- 
grants, and each occupant should receive one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for two vears’ residence and the payment of $1.25 
per acre. 

3. <A seignorage of six per cent of the gross proceeds of all gold 
and silver mines was to be paid in bullion into the imperial treas- 
ury, and the necessary assay offices were to be established. 

4. The French government was to furnish competent military 
protection to immigrants coming to the colony, and a Director- 
in-chief of Colonization was to be appointed by the Emperor.* 

Gwin’s comments on his project indicate that he expected im- 
migrants largely from the mining regions of the United States 
and British Columbia, while he hoped they would be augmented 
ultimately by emigration from France, Germany, Spain and South 
America.*? The Emperor Napoleon advised him to “abstain from 
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all connection with the Civil War in the United States” and to 
show no partiality to citizens of one section or the other."* Nev- 
ertheless, the plan was interpreted as purely Confederate not only 
by the Richmond Government itself, but by the United States 
Government and the Mexican minister at Washington. 

June 2, 1864, Slidell, the Confederate ambassador at Paris, 
who had been associated with Gwin during his presence there,“ 
wrote Judah P. Benjamin that Gwin was on the way to Mexico 
where he intended to colonize Sonora with persons of southern 
birth or sympathies, and that he thought the project would, if 
carried out, be beneficial to the Confederacy.** During the same 
month Preston wrote Jefferson Davis from Havana to the effect 
‘that Gwin was very anxious to secure friendly relations between 
Mexico and the Confederacy, since his scheme depended upon the 
emigration of southern men from California. Accordingly, Gwin 
was expected to get Maximilian to recognize the Southern Govern- 
ment.°® 

On July 8, 1865, the Mexican Minister, Romero, enclosed to 
Seward letters and newspaper clippings which the former consid- 
ered as plainly showing that the project proposed to “take to the 
frontier of Mexico all the discontented citizens of the United 
States living in the South, with the design of organizing them 
under the protection and with the assistance of France.” Of these 
documents only a clipping from the New Orleans Times need con- 
cern us here. It was written by a correspondent who seemed not 
to be in sympathy with the Gwin project, but who, nevertheless, 
thought there was no doubt that it would succeed. “He [Gwin] 
goes out,” the writer declares, “as director general of immigration 
from Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, and Tamaulipas, with extra- 
ordinary powers and eight thousand French troops to back him. 
The emigration is to be strictly Southern, or Confederate. Ten 


thousand confederates are to be armed and paid by the empire, 
but kept in the above-mentioned states as protection to the emi- 
grants. Strategical points are to be fortified and garrisoned on 


the frontier. Dr. Gwin’s son has applied for and will get an ex- 
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clusive privilege for all the railroads in Sonora. ‘The southerners 
are elate and golden visions float before them.” Indeed they 
“seriously proclaim” that the empire will be saved by the emigra- 
tion of their comrades who will “rally by thousands at the call of 
Gwin, and raise an impassible bulwark against American aggres- 
sion.” 

Such were the opinions concerning Gwin’s plan. It is unneces- 
sary to relate the delays and anxieties through which he passed 
during 1864 and 1865. Gwin’s ship like many others was shat- 
tered upon the rock of Mexican prejudice against foreigners.® 
By July, 1865, he had given up all hope of success and asked for 
an escort out of Mexico. He desired to leave via the Rio Grande 
in order, as he said, to warn the Confederates who had become in- 
terested in this scheme not to enter Mexico.* 

The Southerners, however, were not easily baffled. Gwin had 
scarcely gotten safely out of Mexico when they entered enthusi- 
astically into another project destined to prove but little more suc- 
cessful than that championed by the California Ex-Senator. On 
Octcber 10, 1865, Romero transmitted to Seward extracts from 
the Mexico Times, a paper published in English in Mexico City. 
These, he declared, showed that Maximilian had thrown aside “all 
dissimulation” by making public his plans for colonizing Mexico 
with discontented citizens of the United States. As agents of 
Colonization such prominent Confederates as Ex-Governor Sterling 
Price of Missouri, Judge John Perkins of Louisiana, Ex-Governor 
Isham G. Harris of Tennessee, and W. T. Hardeman and Roberts 
of Texas had been chosen. M. F. Maury, Ex-Lieutenant of the 
United States navy and later a Confederate commissioner to 
Europe, had been chosen as Commissioner of Immigration. 

The Mexico Times was the organ of the project. Speaking 
through its columns on September 23, the promoters stated that 
twe of their agents had proceeded to Cérdova and the region bor- 
dering on the tierra caliente, while the other two had set out for 
Tepic and the country bordering on the Pacific. They urged 
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patience on the part of their friends, promising them that in a 
short time the whole country would le out before them, where 
they might be as free to choose as Lot when Abraham sought to 
conciliate him! 

The following week this same paper gave a list of more than 
a hundred prominent Confederates who had recently arrived in 
Mexico City, and reported rumors to the effect that Sterling Price 
had “taken service under Maximilian” with authority to “recruit 
a cavalry force of thirty thousand men from the late Confederate 
army,” and that “other prominent rebels had received kind favors 
from the Emperor, whose intentions are to collect a force of at 
least one hundred thousand rebels in less than one year in order 
to face General Sheridan on the Rio Grande.’’*° 

Early in the following month (November) Romero sent Seward 
five decrees of Maximilian which shed considerable light upon the 
matter. Maury had been made not only Commissioner of Colon- 
ization, but also Counsellor of State, while J. B. Magruder had 
been named Chief of the Colonization land office with an annual 
salary of $3,000. The nature of the colonization was confirmed 
by the fact that while Maury was authorized to establish agencies 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Texas, Missouri, Alabama, 
Louisiana and California, nothing was said about the northern 
states.” 

November 12, 1865, Agent Harris wrote from Coérdova to G. 
W. Adair, of Atlanta, Georgia, that Maximilian, after having pub- 
lished a decree (September 5, 1865) opening all Mexico to col- 
onization, had asked certain Confederates to prepare regulations 
to accompany the decree and that they had complied with the re- 
quest. He spoke very highly of the prospects for coffee growing 
in that section and stated that about thirty of his friends were 
present ready to commence the work of settlement.*? 

During the month of December Maury published an offer of 
350,000 acres of land to Confederates at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $1.75 per acre. He published, also, an extensive address 
to all persons wishing to settle in Mexico. In the letter, he stated 
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of Attorney General Speed that the Colonization decrees of Maximilian 
were designed to establish a certain form of slavery. Ibid., 477-479. 
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that gentlemen representing many thousand families in Europe 
and hundreds from the Southern States were “anxiously seeking 
information in regard to the country . . . with the view of 
making it their home.” Generals Price, Shelby, and Harris were 
intending to settle at Cérdova; Generals Hardeman and Terry, 
with others from Texas, were negotiating for the purchase of 
haciendas in Jalisco. Reverend Mitchell of Missouri had “already 
commenced a fine settlement on the Rio Verde, in San Luis 
Potosi.”"*3 

Such was the auspicious beginning, but the whole grand scheme 
was destined to collapse. The Federal commanders in California 
and Texas rigidly guarded immigration; Terry and his Texans 
failed to put the Jaliscan deal through ;** and the little settle- 
ment founded at Carlotta, near Cérdova, became involved in diffi- 
culties which led to its destruction by the Liberalist forces.7* The 
New York Tribune of June 22, 1866, reported that Price, Harris, 
and Perkins were preparing to return to the United States.*® 
How long Magruder and Maury basked in the imperial light it is 
impossible to say. Certainly not more than a few months.** No- 
vember 4, 1870, United States Minister’ to Mexico, Thomas H. 
Nelson, wrote to the Secretary of State that the “large number 
of citizens of the Southern States of the Union who came to Mex- 
ico immediately after the rebellion” had “almost all returned to 
the United States,” and there was not, at the time of writing, “a 
single notability remaining out of the many Confederate refu- 
gees,”778 

*®Tbid., 531-535. 

*A, E. Wagener, Life of David Terry (San Francisco, 1892), 230 et 
seq.; Official Records, I, XLVIII, i, 297-303; Documentos . . . para 
la historia de Méjico, XXVII, 96-97. 

House Ex. Doc., 1, Part III, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 214-215. 

*T bid. 

"Maximilian was executed June 19, 1866. 

®U, 8. Docs., Foreign Relations, 1870, 295. 
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THE LITERATURE OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 
I. Printed Works 


A. Bibliographies. 
B. Source materials. 
a. Continuing sets. 
b. Original narratives edited by historical scholars and 
published separately or in other than California sets. 
Periodicals, 
Books. 


a. 


Te 


Important works on the background of California his- 


tory. 
(a). Approaches of the Spaniards. 
(b). Approaches of the English and Russians. 
(c). The American conquest of California, ac- 
cording to the narratives of eye-witnesses. 
b. Important general histories of California and notable 
monographs. 
Historical works, of a somewhat popular character, on 
special subjects. 
d. Popular general histories of California in one volume. 
e. Historical works on other subjects, but containing 
abundant material on California history. 
f. Works which are descriptive, rather than historical, but 
which are of value for the general public. 
Il. Manuscripts 
A. Guides to manuscript materials. 
B. The Bancroft Library. 
C. Public archives in California. 
D. Archives beyond the State. 


I. Printed Works 


The number of printed works which directly touch upon Cali- 
fornia in such a way as to make them worthy of consideration as 
materials for the history of the state is very great. Moreover, 
an incaleulably vast number deal at least to some extent with 
California. Cowan and Bancroft (both referred to hereinafter) 
have, respectively, about a thousand and three thousand items in 
their bibliographies, although the latter includes manuscripts as 


well as printed works. These numbers, however, are far from 
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representing all that had appeared up to their dates of publica- 
tion. Nevertheless, while there is an enormous body of writings 
that are useful as materials for California history, the number of 
first-class historical works is distinctly limited. It is possible to 
include a reference to all of them here, and, besides, give some 
examples of different categories of other works. No attempt is 
made here to attain to adequate proportions in the items treated 
when compared with one another; the briefest comment commen- 

surate with each given case has been adopted. Within groups a 

chronological arrangement is followed. 

A. Bibliographies. 

Many of the historical works mentioned below in section D con- 
tain bibliographies, and none is more important than the volumes 
of Bancroft. Attention is directed also to the manuscript guides 
referred to at II. A. Two works are deserving of notice here. 

1. Cowan, Robert Ernest. A bibliography of the history of 
California and the Pacifie west 1510-1906. San Fran- 
cisco. 1914. 

This is a critical bibliography of about a thousand printed 
works, or books, arranged alphabetically by authors’ names, with 
a chronological index according to dates of publication and a title 
and subject index. <A limited edition of 250 copies was printed. 
It is unquestionably one of the most valuable tools in existence 
for students of California history. 

2. Bepler, Doris West, and Charles Edward Chapman. Deserip- 
tive catalogue of the materials for history in California 
periodicals, 

This item is included, although it has not vet gone to press 
and cannot possibly appear in print before 1920. Enough has 
been done, however, to assure completion of the manuscript at 
some time in 1919 or 1920. The volume was planned by Doctor 
Chapman, and prepared in preliminary fashion, under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Bepler, by his class in California history. 
Miss Bepler is now engaged in unifying and correcting the entire 
preliminary work and in the preparation of an introduction on 
the history of California periodicals other than the newspapers. 
Both Miss Bepler and Doctor Chapman will give their attention 
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to the final stages of getting the manuscript ready for the press, 
The work is based on the files of leading California periodicals, 
other than the newspapers, together with rare items in magazines 
that are less well known. Over 3000 items have thus far been 
accumulated. They are arranged alphabetically by authors’ 
names. Each entry has full technical iniormation about the 
article in question and an indication of the content and point of 
view of the article, supplementing the title. There is also a peri- 
odical index and a subject index. It is expected that this will 
prove to be a useful aid, not only to students of history, but also 
to the public at large. 

B. Source materials. 

Many of the works included in section D might have been 
placed here since they are more properly materials for history, 
according to the point of view of the present-day student, than 
histories in themselves. It has seemed better. however, to narrow 
section B to include only such published documentary materials 
as did not originally contemplate being classed as “books.” A 
list to suit the needs of specialists would reach enormous propor- 
tions, including such items as law reports and state documents 
generally, while even the works of historical scholars are not few 
in number. The volumes mentioned below are merely represent- 
ative. A number of others of excellent calibre might easily be 
added. 

a. Continuing sets. 

The three items referred to here still continue publication; 
the inclusive dates indicate merely the issue of the earliest and 
latest volumes of the series. 

1. Historical society of southern California, Publications. 10 v. 
Los Angeles. 1884-1917. Separate parts, usually entitled 
Annual publication, are issued, and when enough of these 
accumulate to provide sufficient bulk a volume is brought 
out. Ordinarily there are three parts to a volume, though 
some have more and others less. There have been minor 
variations in title. 

This valuable set is devoted primarily to the California pioneers, 
but also contains a wide variety of materials, most of them articles 
having a bearing on the local history of southern California, rang- 
ing in kind from the somewhat unscientific to the best type of 





Se 
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work by historical scholars. Most of the articles, however, belong 

in the category of popular history and reminiscence. Most notable 

of those who have contributed frequently to this set is the late 

James M. Guinn. Part I of volume II (issued as volume II, 

since the intended part 2 was not published) differs in character 

from the other volumes. Its subtitle reads Documents from the 

Sutro collection, translated, annotated and edited by Geo. Butler 

Griffin. Nineteen documents are given in both the original Span- 

ish and an English translation. Seven are letters, or portions of 

letters, alluding ‘to California and ranging in date from 1584 to 

1595; eight more deal with Vizcaino; two letters of Father Serra 

follow; and then two diaries of Pérez’s voyage of 1774, kept by 

Father Tomas de la Pefa and Juan Crespi and occupying nearly 

two-thirds of the volume, wind up the list. 

2. Academy of Pacific coast history, Publications. 4 y. (issued 
in 1910, 1911, 1918, and 1919.) Berkeley, California. 
1909-1919, 

This set represents the Bancroft Library, sometimes known as 

the Academy of Pacifie Coast History,—compare section II. B., 





although since 1911 most of the more important works of sin- 
gle-volume character have been included in the Publications in 
history series, discussed in the next following item. The Pudli- 
cations of the Academy have been devoted primarily to the trans- 
lating and editing of documents. ‘Thus diaries of Portola (1769- 
1770), Vila (1769-1770), Costansé (1769-1770), Fages (1770), 
Font (1775-1776), Fages (1781-1782), and Duran (1817) are 
given in both Spanish and English. Diaries in English by Pat- 
rick Breen of the Donner party and Nelson Kingsley, a pioneer 
of *49, also appear. There are two contemporary narratives of 
the Portola expedition, in Spanish and in English translation, 
and over a volume on the papers of the San Francisco Commit- 
tee of Vigilance of 1851. Two of the items in volume 1 are the 
only ones in the set that are not in the category of source ma- 
terial. One of these is a brief article by Carl Copning Plehn 
on The San Francisce clearing house certificates 0} 19907-1908. 
published in 1909, and the other is the doctoral dissertation (in 
107 pages) of Rayner Wickersham Kelsey entitled The United 
States consulate in California, published.in 1910, dealing with 


the activities of Thomas O. Larkin. An attempt has been made 
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to attain to the highest standards of scholarship in the presenta- 
tion of the materials in this set. 


3. University of California, Publications in history. 9 v. 
Berkeley, California. 1911-1919. 


While items have appeared in this set over the widest possible 
range as regards historical content, most of the works fall within 
the fields of Pacific coast, southwestern, and Hispanic American 
history, or in other words those which are primarily dependent 
on such materials as exist in the Bancroft Library. It is the 
aim to make them represent the highest type of historical scholar- 
ship, as exhibited, chiefly, through the medium of historical 
monographs, though such items as manuscript guides (compare 
number 2 in Section II. A) may be expected to appear from time 
to time. Many of these works have a direct bearing on Cali- 
fornia history. The contents of the volumes thus far published 
are the following: 


v. I. Studies in American history. 1914. 
no. 1. MeCormac, Eugene Irving. Colonial oppo- 
sition to imperial authority during the 
French and Indian war. 1911. 
no. 2. Smith, Donald Eugene. The viceroy of 
New Spain. 1913, 
no. 3. Hughes, Anne Eugenia. The beginnings 
of Spanish settlement in the El Paso dis- 
trict. 1914. 
v. II. Marshall, Thomas Maitland. A history of the western 
boundary of the Louisiana purchase, 1819-1841. 
1914. 
v. III. Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Texas in the middle eigh- 
teenth century. 1915. 
v. IV. [Without title. Not vet hound.] 
no. 1. Myres, John Linton. The influence of an- 
thropology on the course of political 
science. 1916. 
no. 2. Van Nostrand, John James. The reorgan- 
ization of Spain by Augustus. 1916. 
no. 3. Teggart, Frederick John. The processes of 
history. 1918. 
no. 4. See no. 20 in section I. D. b. 
v. V. See no. 6 in section I .D.a. (a). 
v. VI. Gittinger, Roy. The formation of the state of Okla- 
homa (1803-1906). 191%. 
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v. VII. See no. 9 in section I. D. a. (b). 
v. VIII. See no. 2 in section IT. A. 
v. IX. Cunningham, Charles Henry. The audiencia in the 
Spanish colonies, as illustrated by the audiencia of 
Manila. 1919. 


A number of other volumes which will be incorporated in this 
set are nearing completion. 

b. Original narratives edited by historical scholars and pub- 
lished separately or in other than California sets. 

It would be possible to include a great many items under this 
heading. Those which follow are merely representative of the 
class. 


— 


Garcés, Francisco. On the trail of a Spanish pioneer; the 
diary and itinerary of Francisco Garcés (missionary 
priest) in his travels through Sonora, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, 1775-1776, tr. from Sp. to Eng. ed. by Elliott 
Coues. 2 v. (American explorers series. III). New 
York. 1900. 

2. Spanish explorations in the southwest, 1542-1706, tr. from 

Sp. to Eng. ed. by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Original 

narratives of early American history series.) New York. 

1916. Contains translations of diaries and reports con- 

cerning expeditions of Rodriguez Cabrillo, Ferrelo, Viz- 

eaino, Rodriguez (Agustin), Espejo, Ofate, Bosque, Do- 
minguez de Mendoza, Leén, and Kino. 


C. Periodicals. 


As will appear from item 2 in section I. A., many periodicals 
have occasional articles of value for historv. Two of them are so 
directly devoted to California history, however, that they deserve 
special mention. 


1. Southwestern historical quarterly. 22 v. (July, 1897,-April, 
1919.) Austin, Texas. 1898-1919. Title to April, 
1912: Texas state historical association, Quarterly. 


Down to 1912 this excellent periodical belonged in the eate- 
gory of local, though scholarly, state historical quarterlies, and 
confined its attention almost wholly to the state of Texas. With 
the change of title in 1912 the scope of the periodical was en- 
larged to include the entire southwest and the Pacific coast. 
Since that time it has attained to a national reputation as one 
of the leading historical magazines in the country. California is 
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well represented in the articles that have been published since 


1912. Indeed, this periodical is the principal resort of students 


of California history seeking articles of the most scholarly type. 

2. Grizzly bear magazine. 24 v. (May, 1907,-April, 1919.) 
Los Angeles. 1907-1919. ‘Title to March, 1913: Grizzly 
bear. Issued monthly. Volumes complete in six num- 
hers. 

This periodical, which is the official organ of the Native Sons 
(N. S. G. W.) and Native Daughters (N. D. G. W.) of the 
Golden West, has inevitably become in great measure a magazive 
of California history,—inevitably, because the foundation stone 
of the two orders it represents is the glorious traditions of Cali- 
fornia, in which state one must have been born in order to be 
eligible for membership to these fraternal organizations. Dur- 
ing its comparatively brief existence the Grizzly bear magazine 
has published nearly three hundred articles of history. While 
most of them are popular or reminiscent, a number were pro- 
vided by the leading historians of the state, often representing 


for the first time the resul's of their investigations. 


D. Books. 

While the word “Books” would ordinarily include many of the 
works already cited, it is employed here in order to avoid such 
terms as “Historical works” (which many of the items that follow 
are not), since a broader basis of entry is desired,—one equivalent 
to the inclusion of all pertinent works other than those taken up 
in I. A. B.C. and IT. 

a. Important works on the background of California history. 

Of the peoples of the earth who had their opportunity to ac- 
quire California, only the Spaniards, the English and the Rus- 
sians, and the Americans demand consideration here. Works on 
Indians, apart from their relations with other peoples, belong to 
the field of anthropology rather than to that of history, and the 
Chinese, Japanese, Dutch, Portuguese, and French either did not 
get near enough to California to be dangerous or else are lack- 
ing in an adequate literature descriptive of their endeavors. In 
addition to the items cited below. the general histories in T. D. b. 
contain pertinent material. 

(a). Approaches of the Spaniards. 
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The Spanish approaches to California may be said to date from 
the year 1521, with the definitive occupation of Mexico City by 
Cortés. From that time forward the Spaniards worked their way 
toward California by easy stages, until settlements were founded 


there in 1769. The number of published volumes, even with the 


omission of the many works about Cortés (which do not appear 
in the lists given below), is very great. Most of them, down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, were W ritten by members of 
religious orders, while, for reasons of state, even the works of 
civilians were required to have a certain religious tinge about 


them.’ Present-day historians are endeavoring to check up and 


» earlier writers by making use of official govern- 


ment cerrespondence. The following lists will give some idea of 


supplement th 
| 


the writers who have dealt with Spanish activities in the line of 
their advance toward California.2 Where two dates are given 
they are for the year in which the author completed his volume 
and for that of its publication,—often centuries later; where only 
one date appears, it indicates that completion and publication 
were virtually together. 


Franciscans 


a en eer re 1596 1870 
ee eet ee 1615 1723 
ES OR 6 hoes as eae e 1653 1890-1891 
GUE EACLE 1697 

Ns tdse us ie Cigna « MiKaeese os 173% 

I i Oa sos Gates ha ewe noees 1746 

Pee OIG Accesses. nice estes a oe. 00h 1780 18%3-1874 
STG Erba (ho a ee a er 1792 

MT eee Le ee TT eer ree 1833 1879 


Peres de Ripass sc os cscecs sae es 1645 
Pubane rite tawny eres pol ceive nese ee ates 1694 
aC a POAT React Sy ee Se em oa a 1710 1919 


‘Spain feared the entrance of foreign ideas almest as much as she did 
that of foreign armies. Tribunals were instituted, notably that of the 
Inquisition, which exereised a rigorous censorship over all volumes pub- 
lished in or entering Spain’s dominions. 

"For full bibliographical entry, with one exception (Kino, which is in- 
cluded here). see Chapman, The Founding of Spanish California (cited 
at I. b. 19), 438-444, 
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RTA Os Bo SE eer Tiere 1754 
DUTVE | SA Sate os Siac Ore RoR ee Renee 1757 
iA Re hoes RNS KOT SE 1767 1842 
MS ANEOI Gy ooesets sits Gigiels Kisse.ore sai aene! C02 
CST? Oe ene 1789 
ROTA ater peer arnintater tre ius SiG Ge vera aie iets ee 1794 1870 


Sunes de Peralta. ..00Ssc6ennes 1589 1878 
MMRONMAINL. eevee era's csawee eis SUA 1601-1615 

Sh aa 1655 

Gonzalez Cabrera Bueno.......... 1754 

VTC Fg: £271 C6 Er 1742 1871-1872 
EES EE SES OL en 17% 186% 
ANMOIAG. ah sjocs cs bese esas 1809-1814 

oe Sa ee ae 1916 


In addition, the general histories of both Mexico and California 

have much information. Six of the above works deserve special 

mention, because they are concerned almost wholly or in very 

great part with the Spanish approaches to California. 

1. Kino, Eusebio. Father Kino’s historical memoir of Pimeria 
Alta, tr. from Sp. to Eng. ed. by Herbert Eugene Bolton. 
2 y. Cleveland. 1919. The original Spanish memoir is 
on the calendar for publication in the Publications in his- 
tory series of the University of California. 


This deals with the important work of Father Kino in Pimeria 
Alta, much of which is now in southern Arizona, from 1687 to 
1711. Kino stands out as one of the landmarks in the history of 
the Spanish approaches to California. The translation and edit- 
ing by Professor Boiton leave nothing to be desired; indeed, few 
if any of the works of this scholar, who is without a rival in knowl- 
edge of this general field, have received more exceptional and 
painstaking care in preparaticn than this volume. 

2. Burriel, Andrés Marcos. Noticia de la California y de su 
conquista temporal y espirituai, hasta el tiempo presente. 
Sacada de la historia manuscrita, formada en México ano 
de 1739. |!] por e! padre Miguel Venegas; y de otras 
noticias y relaciones antiguas, y modernas. 3. Madrid. 
1757. A poor translation into English, with omissions of 
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parts of the original, was published at London in 1759, 
followed in 1764 by a second edition. 


This history was published anonymously by the author, on which 
account it has until recent years been ascribed to Venegas, whose 
name appears on the title-page.* It deals with the Spanish 
achievements in Baja California and related problems in Sonora 
and Sinaloa, but advances strong arguments for the extension of 
Spanish conquests to Monterey. Next to the works of Father 
Palou it has been relied upon by historians of California more 
than any work ever published prior to the nineteenth century. 


3. Baegert, Jakob. Nachrichten von der amerikanischen halb- 
insel Californien. Mannheim. 1772. 

4, Clavigero, Francisco Javier. Storia della California. 2 v. in 
1. Venezia. 1789. 

Baegert and Clavigero, like Burriel, deal with the Spanish con- 
quests in Baja California. Their works have been overshadowed 
by the fame of Burriel’s Noticia, but they provide valuable supple- 
mentary material. 


5. Galvez, José de, marqués de Sonora. Informe general que 
: entregs al excmo sr. virrey . . . Antonio 
Bucarely y Ursta . . . 81 de diciembre de 1771. 
México. 1867. 

6. Priestley, Herbert Ingram. José de Galvez, visitor-general 
of New Spain (1765-1771). (University of California, 
Publications in history, v. V.) Berkeley. 1916. 

Both the Informe, or Report, of Galvez and the volume by Doc- 
tor Priestley deal principally with general financial reforms by 
Galvez in New Spain, but each has important chapters on the im- 
mediate background of the Spanish advance to San Diego and 
Monterey. The earlier work is now of little more than academic 
value, for Doctor Priestley was able to supplement the informa- 
tion it afforded by the use of other printed volumes and of a wide 
range of hitherto unpublished materials from the archives of 
Spain. Doctor Priestley’s book was awarded the second prize in 
1918 in the Loubat Prize Essay contest of Columbia University. 


*For the reasons why Burriel withheld his own name, see Fita y 
Colomé, Fidel, Noticia de la California, obra anénima del P. Andrés 
Marcos Burriel, in Real academia de la historia, Boletin, LIT (Madrid. 
1908), 396-438. 
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b.) Approaches of the English and Russians. 


While the literature on this topic is abundant, it is not neces- 
sarv in a history ot California to cite more than a few sen ral 


: rm eu 
WOrkKS. Lhe works of G 


eenhow and Schafer would ordinarily be 
inserted here, but, except for item 5 in this group, it seemed het- 
ter, for the purposes of this article, to place them in section f. D. 


b., where they have been cited at numbers 4 and 11. 


1. Coxe, William. Account of the Russian discoveries between 
Asia and America. London. 1780. Later editions ap- 
peared in the same year 1780, in 1787, and in 1803. The 
last is the best because it not only corrects the earlier edi- 
tions but also enlarges upon them. 

2. Willson, Beckles, i. e. Henry Beckles. Uhe great company: 
being a history of the honourable company of merchants- 
adventurers trading into Hudson’s Bay. ‘Toronto. 1899. 

3. Brvee, George. The remarkable history of the ITudson’s Bay 
Company. London. 1900. 

4. Manning, William Ray. The Nootka Sound controversy 
(American historical association, Annual report 
for the year 1904, 279-478). Washington. 1905. 


Doctor Manning’s volume, a winner of the Justin Winsor prize 
of the American Historical Association, is deserving of special 
comment. It is a work of first-rate scholarship, and, furthermore, 
deals with one of the most. vital moments in the history of the 
entire Pacific coast, California included. The Nootka affair, while 
primarily concerned with a dispute between Spain and England 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century, had an important 
bearing also on the territorial pretensions and eventual boundaries 


of Russia in America and the United States. 


5. Schafer, Joseph. A history of the Pacific northwest. New 
York. 1905. Reprinted in 1906. Revised and enlarged 
edition in 1918. The last-named edition is the best. 


For the general public this is the most useful single-volume his- 
torv in this group. It embraces a larger field than the others, is 
the work of an able scholar, and is written in a simple and read- 
able style. The author acknowledges indebtedness to Bancroft. 
hut states that he made independent use of the sources, including 
many that were new. He does not include a bibliography or cita- 
tions to authorities, however, since the volume was intended to be 


a popular general survey only. 





i] 


!] 
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6. Burnee. Lawrence Johnstone. The search for th ‘estern 
oe ae ay in ads f ! { ’ 
Sea; the story of the ea ration oF nori CSI Liwerved. 
New York. 1908. 

< ; Tee es ; ; 

os aut, Aenes Christina. The conquest of the qreat north-west: 


being the story of the adventurers of England known as the 
Hudson's Bay Company. New York. 1911. 
8. Golder, Frank Alfred. Pussian expansion on the Pacific, 
1641-1850. Cleveland. 1914. The date 1850 is a typo- 


oraphical error for 17590. 


Doctor Golder’s work is the most scholarly volume in English 


on Russian activities in the Pacific. It is to be hoped that the 
author may continue his investigations, according to his original 
plan, and bring his account down to the disappearance of Russia 
from North America with the purchase of Alaska by the United 

States. No other man is so well equipped for the task as Doctor 

Golder. 

9. Davidson, Gordon Charles. The North West Company. 
(University of California, Publications in history. v. VII.) 
Berkeley. 1918. 

This is the most important monograph that has vet appeared 
on the general subject of English approaches to the Pacific coast 
by way of Canada. It is a work of sound scholarship. 

(ec). The American conquest of California, according to the 


narratives of eve-witnesses. 


If all of the books on the westward expansion of the United 
States toward and into California were taken into consideration, 
their numbers would reach perhaps into the thousands. Indeed, 
the books about California by men who actually visited or lived 
there in the middle years of the nineteenth century are quite 
numerous. It will be sufficient to mention some of the outstand- 


ing works (not all of them) of the latter group which are repre- 


sentative of this class. 


d. Forbes, Alexander. California: ah istory of l ‘pper and Lower 
California. London. 1839. 


Though labeled a “history,” this work is more particularly in- 
teresting for the information it vives of Forbes’ own time. Forbes 
was an Englishman who was desirous of seeing his countrymen 
acquire the Californias. He had never visited the province, but 


: ade + : : 
had been in correspondence and intimate relations with those who 
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had or who were actual residents there. Forbes himself was for 

many years a merchant of Tepic, Mexico, not far from the south- 

ern part of the land be described. He is often confused with his 
contemporary, James Alexander Forbes, the British vice-consul at 

Monterey. His work is interesting, also, as the first original vol- 

ume in English concerning the Californias. 

2. Dana, Richard Henry. T'wo years before the mast. New 
York. 1840. Later American editions seem to have been 
published (occasionally more than one in a single year) in 
1842, 1847, 1857, 1869, 1873, 1880, 188-( 7), 1884, 1895, 
1897, 1899, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1912, 1914, while there were 
London editions of 1841 and 1914, and a Dutch edition 
of 1842. 

The author, a youth of nineteen and member of a well-known 
New England family, shipped as a common sailor in 1834 on the 
merchant vessel Pilgrim, bound for California. This voyage, un- 
dertaken by him for the sake of his health, resulted in a visit of 
nearly a year and a half in California during 1835 and 1836. 
The book describes the entire voyage, as well as the stay in Cali- 
fornia. Unquestionably this has been the most popular work on 
California ever written. It depicted the life of the province with 
essential accuracy but also with such a romantic touch as to make 
the volume an English classic. It is especially valuable histori- 
cally for its discussion of the hide trade. Dana revisited Cali- 
fornia in 1859, and some of the later editions include the narra- 
tive of his stay in the state at that time. In the course of his life 
the author of Two years before the mast became a distinguished 


publicist in other lines of literary endeavor as well. 
3. Robinson, Alfred. Life in California. New York. 1846. 


Robinson was a native of Massachusetts who came to California 
in 1829 when he was twenty-three years old, remaining in the 
province, engaged in trade, until 1842. He had exceptional op- 
portunities for a knowledge of the years of his stay, for he trav- 
eled from port to port in connection with his business and mar- 
ried into the De la Guerra y Noriega family, one of the leading 
families of California. Robinson intended originally to publish a 
translation of a manuscript about the Indians, with an introduc- 
tion. As an afterthought he expanded the proposed introduction 
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to be the principal part of the book. It is one of the most valu- 

able works in existence for the life and history of the period of 

Robinson’s stay. One learns, for example, that the civil wars of 

the period were not like incidents of comic opera (as some later 

writers have treated them) to those who were in their midst. 

4. Cutts, James Madison. The conquest of California and New 
Mexico . . . 1846 & 1847. Philadelphia. 1847. 

This is one out of a number of works dealing with military op- 
erations in California during the Mexican War. 

5. Bryant, Edwin. What I saw in California. New York and 
Philadelphia. 1848. There were five more American edi- 
tions, one English, and two French in 1848 and 1849, two 
Dutch editions in 1849 and 1850, and one Tasmanian edi- 
tion of 1850. Two later New York editions of 188- (?) 
and 1885 had the title Rocky Mountain adventures. 

Bryant, a native of Massachusetts, came to California with the 
United States military forces at the time of the Mexican War and 
acted as alcalde of San Francisco during part of 1847. The im- 
mense popularity of his book was due to its description of the 
journey across the plains and also to the outburst of interest in 
California as a result of news of the discovery of gold there in 
1848. 

6. Colton. Walter. Three years in California. New York and 
Cincinnati. 1850. Later editions of 1851 and 1860, the 
latter with the title The land of gold. 

Colton came to California in 1846 as chaplain of the Congress, 
an American war-vessel. He was one of the founders of the first 
American newspaper in California (the Californian, established at 
Monterey in 1846), and was alcalde of Monterey from 1846 to 
1848. In 1848 he paid a visit to the gold fields, and in 1849 he 
left for the east. His volume is possibly the most important of the 
original narratives for the vital period of transition from Mexican 
to American rule. He vividly described the life of the Spanish 
Californians, as well as the phases (such as the early days of the 
gold discoverv) more directly relating to the American conquest. 

7 Davis, William Heath. Siaty years in California. San Fran- 

cisco. 1889. 

Davis was the son of a Boston shipmaster, but was born in 

Honolulu in 1822. In 1831 he was taken to California, and ex- 
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cept tor trading vovages to other parts remained there for the rest 
of his life. marrying into one of the aristocratic Spanish Cali- 
fornian families, that of the Estudillos. He was engaged in com- 
merce, often as master of his own ship, with headquarters at San 
eh his volume was written Jate in life Davis is 
said to have had an exceptionally retentive memory and to have 
had valuable records which he employed. It is to be noted that 
his beok was published after some of the California histories in 
Bancroft’s works, and it in fact does yield some important infor- 
mation which Bancroft lacked. Particularly is this true in mat- 
ters having to do with shipping. 

hb. Important general histories of California and notable mono- 
graphs. 

[t is intended to bring together in this group all of those works 
which would be the first resort of the scholar seeking information 
about California history. Many of them are also among the best 
and most interesting volumes for the general reader. 


1. Palou, Francisco. Noticias de la Nueva California. 4 y. 
San Francisco. 1874. Published originally in Documentos 
para la historia de Méjico, + ser., V-VII. Mexico. 1857. 
Palou, Friancisco. Relactén histérica de la vida y apostélicas 
fareas del venerable padre frau Junipero Serra. México. 
1787. There is a translation into English by C. Scott 
Williams, with an introduction and notes by George Whar- 

ton James, published at Pasadena in 1913. 
Strictly speaking, the Noticias is not a history at all, but, rather, 
a source-book. It contains many letters and diaries verbatim, 


and these are joined together with comments of Palou to make a 


+ 


*ran- 
ciscan institution of Mexico City which directed the missionary 


somewhat connected whole. The material was gathered by Palou 
I 


with a view to providing the College of San Fernando (the 
labors of California) with needful information. It served also 
as the source-book upon which he relied in his Vida, or Biography, 


of Serra. For the historian the Noticias is now much the more 


valuable, but in an account of the literature of Califor 


ia history, 
the Vida must he accorded the major share of attention. This vol- 
ume would not stand the test as a serious historical work today, 
but, nevertheless, it is considered and must alwavs remain the most 


vitally important work on the early vears of the Spanish oceuna- 
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tion of California. It is virtually a history of the province from 
1769 to 1784, told through the medium of the life of Father Serra, 
one of the most important actors in the events of those years. The 
author, like the hero of his book, was a native of Majorca. The 
two men became acquainted in boyhood days, and were ever after- 
ward the closest of friends and associates. Both were in the same 
branch of the Franciscan order, and Palou was for about a third 
of a century under the direct rule of Serra. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that his volume should depict the achievements of his 
intimate life-long friend and superior in the most favorable light, 
if only through the emphasis of proportions, and this tendency 
may very well have been heightened by the fact that the book was 
written immediately after the death of Serra. Fitch asserts (com- 
pare item 8 in I. D. ¢.) that the volume was written with a view 
to the elevation of Father Serra to sainthood. The result has been 
the creation of what may be termed “the Serra legend,” which 
consists in the exaltation of Serra above and almost to the exclu- 
sion of others, whether religious or military, in early California 
history, not by misstatements about him, but by a failure to give 
due mention to other deserving figures. This, however, is not 
chargeable to Palou, who after all was mainly concerned with the 
life of Serra, but is rather the fault of writers of later days, who 
have taken his volume as if it were a well-rounded out history of 
California, because little else that was easily available was known 
to them and because no other account existed in so compact a 
form and with such a wealth of detail. Now that a period of in- 
tensive research into early California history has begun, the error 
in perspective will eventually be corrected, and Palou’s work will 
remain for just what it is—the most valuable account ever pub- 
lished on early California history, though covering only a portion 
of that field. Reviewed in this light it may be stated that his 
volume not only abounds in indispensable information, but also is 
notable as a work of biography. It is well written and is based 
on documents as well as on the personal observations of the author. 
It is also the only historical work by a resident of California 
emanating from the pre-American periods in the history of the 
state. 


3. Revilla Gigedo, Juan Vicente Giiémez Pacheco de Padilla 
Horcasitas y Aguayo, conde de. El virey . . . reco- 
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pula en este difuso informe los SUCESOS OF urridos en la 
peninsula de Californias y departamento de S. Blas, desde 
el atio de 1768, proponiendo lo que considera conveniente, 
in Bustamante, Carlos Maria de, Suplemento a la historia 
de los tres siglos de Mexico durante el gobierno espanol 
— por el padre Andrés Cavo (Mexico. 1836), III, 
112-164. A translation into English under the title Early 
California appeared in Land of sunshine (Los Angeles. 
1899), XI, 32-41, 105-112, 168-173, 225-233, 283-289. 


This was a long report by a great viceroy of New Spain, dated 
April 12, 1793, dealing with Spanish achievements in the Califor- 
nias and the Department of San Blas since 1768. It was based 
primarily on government documents, and laid special emphasis on 
the great expense that these conquests had occasioned Spain. 
This work is not nearly so well known or so accessible as that of 
Palou, but it is second in importance only to that of Serra’s biog- 
rapher among the early published accounts about the history of 
California. 

4. Greenhow, Robert. The history of Oregon and California, 
and the other territories of the northwest coast of North 
America. London. 1844. London and Boston. 1845. 
New York. 1845. Boston. 1847. Except for the omis- 
sion of a map, the last edition is superior to the others. 
Furthermore, it was written after the dispute between 
England and the United States (which had given rise to 
the preparation of the earlier editions) had been settled. 


Greenhow, as translator and librarian of the State Department 
of the United States, had been called upon several vears earlier to 
prepare a memoir in support of the American contention in the 
dispute with England over the Oregon boundary. This report was 
published in 1840. Greenhow’s //istory is an expansion of the 
earlier memoir. Despite the fact that it was virtually a brief for 
the United States government, it was remarkably free from prej- 
udice,—so much so that it still remains an authoritative history 
on the field it covers. Later histories have superseded it in many 
respects, but by no means in all. The nuinerous editions in rapid 
succession attest its popularity, due primarily to public interest in 
the subject-matter in the days when “fifty-four forty or fight” was 
a campaign cry, but in part also to its excellent written style. 
Greenhow’s volume looked principally toward the Oregon question. 
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wherefore it might have been placed in I. D.a. (b)., but it deals 
so fully with the Californias under Spain that it seemed better, 
for the purposes of this article, to take it up here. 


5. Tuthill, Franklin. The history of California. San Francisco. 
1856. 


This is the first general history of California, written as such 
without ulterior motive, that was ever published. The author was 
a newspaper man, and it was at the suggestion of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft (whose publishing house brought out the volume) that 
it was written. It is in an annalistic but more or less readable 
style, covering the years 1500 to 1864. Tuthill made use of 
sources, but did not cite them in his account. While his volume 
is particularly interesting as a forerunner of the great Bancroft 
series, it contains occasional material not to be found elsewhere, 
though it displays the faults of lack of critical analysis and lack 
of a sense of proportion. 


6. Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Works. 39 v. San _ Franceisco. 
1882-1891. The separate volumes, with dates of publica- 
tion (including dates of reprinting in parentheses), are the 
following: I-V, The native races (published originally as 
a separate work, at New York, 1874-1876), 1882 (1883) ; 
VI-VIII, History of Centrai America, 1882-1887 (1886, 
for VI and VIT); IX-XIV, History of Mexico, 1883-1887 
(1888. for XIV); XV-XVI, History of the north Mexican 
states and Texas, 1884-1889 (1886, for XV: the title of 
XV in the 1884 edition omits and Texas, although it is 
numbered v. I with respect to the volume for 1889, or v. 
IT, which includes the and Teaas; v. XV for 1886 has a 
chapter on Texas which is lacking in the 1884 edition) ; 
XVII, /istory of Arizona and New Mexico, 1889: XVIIT- 
XXIV, History of California, 1884-1890 (1886, for XIX 
and XX, brought out first in 1885); NAV, /istory of 
Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. 1890; XXVI, History of 
Utah, 1889; XXVITI-XXVITI, /Tistory of the northwest 
coast, 1884; XXIX-XXX, History of Oregon, 1886-1888 ; 
XXXI, History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1890; 
XX2 XT, ITistory of British Columbia, 1887; XX XIII, His- 
tory of Alaska, 1886: MAXEY, California pastoral, 1888; 
XXXV, California inter pocula, 1888; XXXVI-XXXVIT, 
Popular tribunals, 188%; XXXVIII, Essays and mascel- 
lany, 1890; XXXIX, Literary industries, 1890. It is to 
be noted that the vear 1886 occurs as the date when many 
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of the earlier volumes were reissued. These should be 
considered as new editions, for enough changes were made 
to throw out the original pagination,—which accounts for 
the difficulty many have found in locating citations to Ban- 
croft and accounts also for the fact that the index does 
not always correspond to the pages, since it was left un- 
changed The matter of editions is further complicated 
by the fact that a separate set of thirty-four volumes was 
issued under the title //istory of the Pacific states of North 
America.. In this set the five volumes of Native races were 
omitted. There were also separate volumes entitled North 
Mexican states and Texas, instead of the two volume work 
given above at numbers XV and XVI. The words //'ts- 
tory of do not appear in the titles of the Pacific states 
volumes, and the dates vary between those of the two sets 
of Works, except that the date of North Mexican states is 
1883, earlier than either. 





Bancroft organized the task of writing this monumental work 
with a wise forethought and thoroughness that few if any histor- 
ians have displayed, before or since. With the advantage of ample 
means, he was able to form “the History Company,” employing a 
host of collectors, investigators, and writers. Bancroft has several 
times been “exposed” for having signed his name to volumes which 
he personally did not write, but he never pretended to have done 
so, and his Literary industries, published in 1890, pointed out 
clearly just Low the great project was undertaken and brought to 
completion. Nevertheless, his was the directing hand, and all of 
the velumes show the stamp of his personality: though this was in 
a sense a codperative work, Bancroft is fairly entitled to the honors 
of authorship, and those who consented to hide their identity un- 
der his name must accept the consequences of oblivion. Bancroft 
gathered a collection of historical materials about the far western 
states that their more cultivated brethren of even the so-called 
thirteen original colonies and states could not surpass er perhaps 
equal. Libraries, archives, and private homes were ransacked, and 
their materials copied, bought, or “borrowed.” Whatever Ban- 
croft’s methods of collection (and they have been adversely criti- 
cized), the value for historical purposes of a single great set of 
printed and manuscript sources is unquestionable. As histories 
in the highest sense of the word, his volumes are open. to eriti- 
cism. They are perhaps more a compilation of materials, or a 
source-book, than a history. The materials are chopped up accord- 
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ing to the region they represent, and put together chronologically. 
Thus, for a single important voyage from Panama to Alaska, one 
would have to look successively through the volumes on Central 
America, Mexico, the north Mexican states, California, the north- 
west coast (or Oregon after 1834, Washington after 1845, and 
British Columbia after 1792), and Alaska. Furthermore, errors 
in detail reach perhaps inte the thousands, for it was impossible 
for one man or group of men to digest the unlimited quantity of 
facts which were assembled; it is a simple matter for the most 
ordinary scholar to correct mistakes in Bancroft. For these rea- 
sons many writers have shown a disposition to attack the value of 
these volumes. Nevertheless, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that Bancroft’s works constitute the greatest single achievement 
in the history of American historiography. Though Bancroft is 
far from being the greatest /istorian this country has produced, 
he has rendered a greater service than any of the men who de- 
servedly rank ahead of him as historical writers. His volumes have 
proved to be an indispensable preliminary for scores of books pub- 
lished since, within the field he covered, and all historians, even 
those who criticize him most, have found that, wherever they go, 
Bancroft has been there (though perhaps inadequately) before 
them. On this account his works serve as an essential bibliogra- 
phy, not so much through the long and badly-constructed lists of 
authorities, but rather through the frequent and ample footnotes, 
into which every conceivable authority, good, bad, or indifferent, 
is crowded. As concerns California history there can be no doubt 
that Bancroft has decided the form it has taken; nearly all of the 
histories of later date have been little more than summaries and 
selections from Bancroft, tinged and shaded by the writer’s own 
predisposition with regard to the facts. The history of California 
is represented directly by the volumes numbered XVIJI-XXIV 
and XXXIV-XXXVII in the above list, and figures prominently 
in I-V, XXXVITI, and XXXIX. Furthermore, no well-rounded 
out history of California can omit material contained in many 
other volumes, notably XV-XVIT and XXVII-XXVIIT. Yet, as 
will be pointed out in section II, Bancroft did not by any means 
obtain all the desirable material for a history of California, nor 
was that which he possessed “used . . .  well-nigh to exhaus- 
tion,” as a recent writer (who certainly did not test his assertion) 
has maintained. 
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?. Shinn, Charles Howard. Mining camps: a study of American 
frontier government. New York. 1885. 


From the standpoint of its special subject this deals primarily 
with California, following the discovery of gold in 1848. The 
volume contains an ample bibliography and occasional citations to 
authorities in footnotes, and is written in a most entertaining 
style. The author tends to idealize the 49ers, with many of whom 
he was personally acquainted. His work is a real contribution to 
history, however, for he presented the valuable evidence of his 
own personal interviews with pioneers and of private correspond- 
ence which would not otherwise have been utilized. It is a safer 
guide to the period than the volume (number. 9 below) by Josiah 
Royce. 

8. Hittell. Theodore Henry. History of California. San Fran- 
cisco. 1885/1 and IJ]-1897 [III and IV]. 2 ed. 4 v. 
in 8. San Francisco. 1898. 


This history is second in importance only to that of Bancroft, 
and is indeed much more adapted to the needs of the general 
reader than the Bancroft volumes because of its readable style. 
The work of Hittell is not only interesting, but is also scholarly, 
depending upon original sources, which are cited in the footnotes. 
It was prepared independently of Bancroft’s works and even of 
the Bancroft Collection, though it was inevitable that Hittell 
should use much the same sources as Bancroft, though (since he 
relied upon his own efforts in the preparation of his History) he 
employed fewer of them. While Hittell’s treatment is not unlike 
that of Bancroft in its main outlines, his volumes add consider- 
able not otherwise readily accessible to the student or general 
reader. He should not be confused with John Shirtzer Hittell, 
author of a number of descriptive works about California and of 
A history of the city of San Francisco, and incidentally of the state 
of California, published at San Francisco in 1878. 


9. Royce, Josiah. California, from the conquest in 1846 to the 
second Vigilance committee in San Francisco; a study of 
American character. (American commonwealths series. ) 
Boston and New York.’ 1886. 


This is clearly one of the leading volumes in the literature of 
California history, but it is not free from grave defects. The 
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author, who later became recognized as one of the most distin- 
guished philosophers and moralists this country has produced, was 
already in the Department of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
The principal fault of the volume comes from the fact that he 
wrote as a philosopher and moralist rather than as a historian. 
Events in California from 1846 to 1856 (the period covered by the 
book) are treated as illustrating salient traits of American char- 
acter, as seen through somewhat puritanical glasses. The result 
is not flattering to Americans and particularly not to Californians. 
Royce goes to the opposite extreme from Shinn, and depicts the 
men of the Bear Flag revolt and the miners of ’49 as of a rather 
undesirable type, neglecting te emphasize the extenuating circum- 
stances which might have permitted of a more favorable interpre- 
tation. It would seem, too, that Royce selected materials from the 
standpoint of a previously determined thesis, and made sweeping 
generalizations from these inadequate sources, instead of drawing 
conclusions from an extended survey of the available literature. 
Objection may also be made to the scope of the work. Given the 
series in which it appeared, the cover-title “California,” and the 
large capitals in which that word alone appears on the title-page, 
one might have expected something more than a history of ten 
vears. The almost inevitable impression follows that the main 
facts of California history are contained in the period actually 
treated. But, separating Royce’s volume from its philosophy 
and lack of historical method, an interesting piece of historical 
criticism remains. It is especially to be commended from the 
standpoint of synthesis, for it is a well organized and readable 
volume. 


10. Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Spanish institutions of the south- 
west. (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in history and 
political science. Extra vy. X.) Baltimore. 1891. 


This is a volume by a competent scholar, who has chosen to 
present his subject mainly through the light of California mate- 
rials, though other regions from California to Texas do not lack 
consideration as well. While it is based on printed works which 
had already been used by Bancroft, it represents a contribution to 
the field of history and is an especially useful hand-book for those 
who would get a well-rounded preliminary survey of the social, 
political, and economic institutions of a frontier province in 
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Spain’s American empire. The volume is equipped with all the 
apparatus of scholarship. Furthermore, it is interesting. Un- 
doubtedly, it deserves to rank high in the historical literature of 
California. 
11. Schafer, Joseph. The Pacific slope and Alaska. (History 
of North America series. v. X.) Philadelphia. [1905.] 
The author of this work had already established a reputation as 
a sound historical scholar who had devoted his principal efforts to 
the field covered in this volume. Owing to the limitation im- 
posed by the editor of the series it lacks a bibliography, citations, 
and an index, but it is, nevertheless, an important historical work 
because of the authority of the writer. While it deals principally 
with the lands to the north of California, and might appropriately 
be included in I. D. a. (b)., it has been placed here because more 
than a third of the book treats directly of California, and much 
of the rest has at least an indirect bearing on the history of the 
Golden State. In fine, it provides a good compact general survey 
of the history of the Pacific states of the American union. 
12. Engelhardt, Charles Anthony, in religion Zephyrin. The mis- 


sions and missionaries of California. 4 v., with 2 more to 
follow. San Francisco. 1908 [I, 1908; II, 1912; III, 


1913; IV, 1915]—. A separate, with the same title, issued 
at San Francisco in 1916, contains an index to volumes 
IT-IV. 


This great work was foreshadowed by the author’s publication 
in 1897 and 1899 (Harbor Springs, Michigan) of single volumes 
entitled The Franciscans in California and The Franciscans in 
Arizona. The present work gives a detailed history of Spanish 
and Mexican California from the standpoint of Catholic mission- 
ary endeavor. Very little that Father Engelhardt has been able 
to find on this subject has been omitted from his account. Thus, 
the first volume, which deals with Baja California, has drained the 
pertinent facts in the Noticia of Burriel, and the immediately suc- 
ceeding volumes have made equally liberal use of the Vida and 
Noticias of Palou. Nevertheless, other sources have been used, 
including rich stores of manuscript material, much of which had 
been previously utilized by Bancroft (though not to the extent that 
Father Engelhardt has employed it), while other portions had 
never come under the eye of “the History Company.” Ample foot- 
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notes and citations appear in the volumes thus far published. The 
author, who is a Franciscan friar of Santa Barbara, California, is 
somewhat subjective in his methods and style, and allows his par- 
tisanship for his religion and his subject to appear much too 
clearly. The volumes are also open to criticism in some techni- 
cal respects, as witness the citations to Santa Barbara archives, 
without a clear indication that that file in the Bancroft Library is 
meant, which is all the more misleading in view of the common 
report that a great archive of materials about the missionaries is 
being gathered at Santa Barbara. Nevertheless, this account, if 
naturally it has relied upon those materials which bear directly 
on the principal theme to the exclusion of others, is a thoroughly 
honest and valuable contribution to the literature of California 
history. Like Bancroft’s works, it is to be considered rather as 
a great chronological source-book, designedly so, than as a compact 
and unified historical work. 


13. Richman, Irving Berdine. California under Spain and Mer- 
1c0, 1535-1847. Boston and New York. 1911. 


This volume occupies a unique place in the literature of Cali- 
fornia history. The author, who had published creditable works 
in totally different fields (such as a history of Rhode Island, a 
work on John Brown among the Quakers, and another concerning 
Switzerland), seems to have cast about for new worlds to conquer, 
and hit upon California. His book, which is in many respects 
one of the best single-volume histories of California, is open to 
severe criticism, however, because of the false impression it con- 
veys. It is stated on the title-page that the volume is “based on 
original sources (chiefly manuscript) in the Spanish and Mexican 
archives and other repositories,” and the further remarks in the 
preface, together with the elaborate citations in footnotes and lists 
of sources, would lead one to believe that this was the case. The 
student of California history cannot fail to conclude, however, that 
the footnotes are largely supplements or after-thoughts. With few 
exceptions the body of the text seems to represent little more than 
a summary of Bancroft. In view of the fact that the author was 
unfamiliar with the field of Spanish American and California his- 
tory and unable to read Spanish, it could hardly be otherwise in 
the short time he devoted to this volume. Such uses of manuscript 
material as Richman actually made (through the services of a 
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translator) were often inadequate or mistaken, and his grasp of 
the subject as a whole was deficient. Nevertheless, the extensive 
bibliographical appendix of his book makes it deserving of inclu- 
sion in the present group. It may be added, though Richman 
nowhere states it, that Professor Bolton provided nearly all of the 
materials for this appendix. 
14. Eldredge, Zoeth Skinner. The beginnings of San Francisco 
from the expedition of Anza, 1774, to the city charter of 
April 15, 1850. 2v. San Francisco. 1912. 

These volumes might more properly have been entitled A his- 
tory of Spanish and Mexican California, with opening and con- 
cluding chapters on the history of San Francisco, 1774-1850. Such 
a name would indeed be cumbersome, but it would represent the 
actual content of these books. The first six chapters contain a 
detailed account of the Anza expeditions (which resulted in the 
founding of San Francisco), based on manuscript materials which 
previous writers had not used. As already indicated, the body 
of the work (seven chapters in 340 pages out of a total of 623 
of text) is a history of California, to which are appended four 
chapters (in 128 pages) on the local history of San Francisco. 
These portions of the work belong in the category of a Bancroftian 
summary, though the author seems to have reached what was vir- 
tually the same result by an independent use of materials, to which 
citations are made. Mr. Eldredge’s contributions in this and the 
History of California (cited below at number 18) entitle him to 
rank perhaps next to Bancroft and Hittell in the list of the great 
historians of California. Coming to this field as a result of his 
enthusiastic interest in the subject, though without special training, 
he, nevertheless, proved himself to be a sound historian. His 
works are particularly meritorious for their simple but entertain- 
ing style. 

15. Goodwin, Cardinal Leonidas. The establishment of state 
government in California, 1846-1850. New York. 1914. 


The publication of this volume marks an epoch in the history of 
California historiography. It is the first work to deal with Cali- 
fornia by a member of the new and rising school of American his- 
torians of the far west. This school aims to present western his- 
tory from a new standpoint, not only by the use of new materials, 
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but also by removing it from its purely local perspective through 
relating it to events with which in fact it had a connection that 
were happening in the world outside. Doctor Goodwin has cov- 
ered the subject that he set for himself in a thorough-going and 
sound manner, with all the paraphernalia of scholarship (save for 
the omission of a formal bibliography) to enable later students to 
get the full advantage of his results. 


16. Sanchez, Nellie van de Grift. Spanish and Indian place 
names of California, their meaning and their romance. San 
Francisco. 1914. 


This is a study of a special field by a competent student of In- 
dian and especially of Spanish American lore. The book is an 
eminently satisfactory and scholarly piece of work. 


17. Cleland, Robert Glass. The carly sentiment for the anneza- 
tion of California: an account of the growth of American 


interest in California from 1835 to 1846. (Southwestern 
historical quarterly, XVIII, nos. 1-3.) Austin, Texas. 
1915. 

Though never issued as a single volume this has made its ap- 
pearance in bound form on the shelves of a number of libraries, 
and is so important that it demands consideration. Doctor Cle- 
land is the first writer to treat the period with which he dealt 
from the standpoint of its larger relations to the history of the 
United States as a whole. Not only is his work sound and schol- 
arly, but it is also noteworthy evidence of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to write a well-documented monograph in a way that is 
readable. 

18. History of California [by Clinton A. Snowden and others] 
ed. by Zoeth Skinner Eldredge. 5 v. New York. 1915. 

This is the third of the great general histories of California, 
and is deserving of inclusion in the select group occupied previ- 
ously by Bancroft and Hittell alone. The volumes are popularly 
believed to have been the work principally of Mr. Eldredge, but it 
is stated in the introduction that the first three and a half volumes 
were written by Mr. Snowden under the supervision of Mr. Eld- 
redge, and half of the fourth alone was contributed directly by 
Mr. Eldredge. The fifth volume is made up of special articles 
by different writers on California as it is today. The work repre- 
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sents a full account of California history along traditional lines, 
told in an interesting way. Few citations to authorities are made, 
but the volumes bear evidences of the ripe acquaintance of the 
editor with the many works already in print. For the purposes 
of the general public this history of California will rival Hittell’s. 


19. Chapman, Charles Edward. The founding of Spanish Cali- 
fornia, 1687-1783. New York. 1916. 

This is a monograph, based on hundreds of hitherto unused ma- 
terials from the Archivo General de Indias, of Seville, Spain. It 
provides a new interpretation of the Spanish period of California 
history, treating it from the larger sphere of American history 
rather than as a local record, especially as concerns the struggle 
of Spain and the other nations for frontage on the Pacific coast. 


20. Putnam, Ruth, with the collaboration of Herbert Ingram 
Priestley. California: the name. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Publications in history, v. TV, no. 4.) Berkeley, 
California. 1917. 


This is a most interesting, though brief, account of the origin 
and application of the name “California.” It is to be regretted 
that the position is taken that the name may have been applied 
in derision, a view that has been ably refuted by Mrs. Sanchez, 
but otherwise this pleasant little work leaves nothing to be desired. 

ce. Historical works, of a somewhat popular character, on special 
subjects. 

The works which follow are only a few of those which might, 


with perhaps equal right, be included in this group. 


1. McGlashan, Charles Fayette. History of the Donner party. 
A Tragedy of the Sierras. Truckee, California. 1879. 
Frequently reissued, reaching its eleventh edition in 1918. 


The story of the Donner party, perhaps because it was symbolic 
of the trials endured by the pioneers who crossed the plains, has 
for many years aroused intense interest in California. It is Cali- 
fornia’s Tliad and Odyssey all in one. The popularity of the story 
is in large measure due to the fascinating, if somewhat harrowing, 
account by Judge McGlashan, a resident of Truckee, near which 


place the disasters of the Donner party achieved their climax. 
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2. North, Arthur Walbridge. The mother of California; being 
an historical sketch of the little known land of Baja Cali- 
fornia, from the days of Cortez to the present time. San 
Francisco and New York. [1908.] 

Californians should not forget that the present-day state is only 

a portion of the old “Californias,” which began at Cape San Lucas 
at the lower end of Baja California. This yolume is a pertinent 
reminder of that fact. It contains an index and a useful bibli- 
ography. About a third of its space is devoted to contemporary 
aspects of conditions in the peninsula. 


3. Houghton, Eliza P (Donner). The expedition of the Don- 
ner party and its tragic fate. Chicago. 1911. 


This is a carefully written volume, by a survivor of the expedi- 
tion. It has not been able to compete in popularity, however, with 
its predecessor in the field (item 1, supra). 


4. Kennedy, Elijah Robinson. The contest for California in 
1861; how Colonel E. D. Baker saved the Pacific states to 
the Union. Boston and New York. 1912. 


This tells of the contest between Union and Confederate inter- 
ests in California at the outbreak of the Civil War. It is almost 
wholly concerned with the acts of Colonel Baker. The volume 
contains a bibliography, citations to authorities, and an ample 
index. 


5. Elder, David Paul. The old Spanish missions of California: 

an historical and descriptive sketch. San Francisco. 1913. 

This volume is included in this list because of the illustrations, 
which are excellent. 


6. Davis, John Francis. California romantic and resourceful : 
a plea for the collection preservation and diffusion of in- 
formation relating to Pacific coast history. San Francisco, 
1914. 


The author of this little volume, a lawyer of San Francisco, is 
widely known as an enthusiast over California history who has 
many times written articles and delivered addresses on the sub- 
ject which are both interesting and informing. The work men- 
tioned above was designed primarily as a plea, as stated in the sub- 
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title, but the text is almost wholly a survey of California history, 

with particular reference to the missions and to the strange man- 

ner of California’s entrance into the Union. The latter incident 
has never been so well presented by any other writer on California 
history. 

7. Dellenbaugh, Frederick Samuel. Frémont and ’49: the story 
of a remarkable career and its relation to the exploration 
and development of our western territory, especially of 
California. New York and London. 1914. 


This is a work by a competent writer on far western history 
who, however, has rarely touched directly on California. Frémont 
and ’49 is primarily a biography of Frémont, and only in part con- 
cerns California. That part, however, is vital to the work, and 
bears upon the controversy as to the bearing of the Bear Flag up- 
rising and other events with which Frémont was associated upon 
the acquisition of California. Dellenbaugh reverts, though in a 
self-contained manner, to the old idea as to their importance. He 
also holds that Frémont’s activities as a whole made it certain that 
“no foreign nation,” presumably England, “could have stepped 
in without direct antagonism to the United States’; in other 
words, Frémont is treated as having much to do with saving Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific coast for the United States. The volume 


is certainly both interesting and useful. 


8. Fitch, Abigail Hetzel. Junipero Serra; the man and his 
work. Chicago. 1914. 


Though the amount of published material on Father Serra is 
almost incalculably great, this is the only work devoted exclusively 
to his life (other than the translation of Palou’s Vida) that has 
appeared in English. “There can be little doubt,” writes the au- 
thor, “that the admiration and love Palou entertained for Junipero 
induced him to chronicle his life with the sole view of procuring 
for him recognition in the church as one of her saints.” Yet the 
volume is frankly based on the Vida and Noticias, though several 
other works are also used. Compare items 1 and 2 in I. D. b. 

d. Popular general histories of California in one volume. 

All of these volumes make little or no pretense of investigation, 
and all are along traditional lines in the story they tell. Further- 
more, all are bristling with errors in fact and in perspective. 
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Nevertheless, they are the medium through which the average 

reader derives his knowledge of California history, and, conse- 

quently, have a very real importance. 

1. McGroarty, John Steven. California: its history and ro- 
mance. Los Angeles. 1911. 

This volume, the work of a well-known journalist, has a certain 
historiographical importance. It was the first volume of its kind 
and was exceedingly interesting, wherefore it was widely read. It 
therefore tended to fix the traditional view concerning California 
history. 

2. Norton, Henry Kittredge. The story of California. Chicago. 
1913. 

This volume is fully as entertaining as its predecessor, and is, 
on the whole, more accurate. It is possibly the best work in this 
group. 

3. Atherton, Gertrude Franklin. California: an intimate his- 

tory. New York and London. 1914. 


It must be said for the distinguished novelist who wrote this 
volume that she does not pretend to be a historian. One may 
therefore plunge amiably into the book, which would seem to be 
“intimate” in that it represents the author’s personal preferences. 
Thus the Indians and indeed the whole Spanish and Mexican 
periods are dismissed with a brief and unsympathetic treatment. 
The American period is taken up with enthusiasm, but it soon 
appears that the history of San Francisco, Mrs. Atherton’s native 
city, contains about all that is interesting in the history of the 
state. The book is fascinating, and in some repects the most to 
be recommended in this griup, precisely because nobody is likely 
to forget that Mrs. Atherton is a novelist, wherefore her volume 
may prove to be the least dangerous of the lot. Nevertheless, 
within the limits of her choice, the author has honestly depicted 
events as they are traditionally supposed to have occurred. 


4. Tinkham, George Henry. California: men and_ events. 
[Stockton. 1915.] 


The author of this volume had previously produced creditable 
works on the local history of Stockton and the San Joaquin valley. 
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His general history is like the others in this group in being read- 
able, but is otherwise somewhat different. It is well named, for 
it deals, without any apparent unity as a whole, with different 
men and events. These are introduced into the tale, not because 
of any essential importance tlfey had, but because they are inter- 
esting in themselves. In a way, however, the book represents a 
contribution, for the author scoured the files of old newspapers. 
It does not seem that any critical use was made of them, where- 
fore his narrative tends to have a certain Sunday-supplement char- 
acter. At times, too, it is quite representative of the contempo- 
rary views of Mr. Tinkham on great public issues and matters in 
general. . 

e. Historical works on other subjects, but containing abundant 
material on California history. 

Every general history of the United States and many on special 
fields only partly inclusive of California will have scattered ma- 
terials or perhaps whole chapters dealing with California. Coman, 
Katherine, Economic beginnings of the far west (2 v. New York. 
1912) may be cited as one of the leading examples of this class. 
The general public will hardly care to seek these volumes to cull 
out the California history they contain, however, and the scholar 
will have no difficulty in finding them. 

f. Works which are descriptive, rather than historical, but 
which are of value for the general public. 

The last word in historical writing is the popular volume. The 
majority of those who attempt to write such works, including the 
majority of those who succeed, are lacking in the information 
which should entitle them to appear as spokesmen in the field. 
These writers are legion in California. There is at least one such 
writer, however, who has a sound understanding of California his- 
torical literature as a background for his own lectures and multi- 
tudinous popular writings. This is George Wharton James. In 
and out of the old missions of California (Boston. 1916) is one 
of the best representatives of his historical and descriptive writ- 


ings about California. 
IT. Vanuscripts 


The manuscript materials for the writing of California history 
have little more than begun to be collected. Those mentioned be- 
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low are intended only as an indication of some of the widely known 
groups of documentary sources. 


A. Guides to manuscript materials. 


1. Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Guide to materials for the history 
of the United States in the principal archives of Mexico. 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington. Publication no. 
163. Papers of the Department of historical research.) 
Washington. 1913. 

While this work is of interest to students of United States his- 
tory as a whole, it contains references to such enormous stores of 
California materials that it cannot be omiited here. Professor 
Bolton combed the archives of Mexico City and other parts of the 
Mexican republic, and neglected no opportunity to include Jarge 
collections of manuscripts about California in his report. In all, 
284 bundles of the manuscripts cited in the Guide deal wholly or 
largely with the Californias. The description is general for large 
groups of materials, rather than detailed, item by item. 


2. Chapman, Charles Edward. Catalogue of materials in the 
Archivo General de Indias for the history of the Pacific 
coast and the American southwest. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Publications in history, vy. VIII.) Berkeley. 1919. 


This contains over 6000 items of manuscript material, repre- 
senting about 25,000 separate documents, arranged chronologically, 
and described both as to technical characteristics and as to con- 
tent. About two-thirds of the materials bear upon the Californias. 

3. Coy, Owen Cochran. Guide to the county archives of Cali- 
fornia. California historical survey commission, Publica- 
tions, v. I.) Sacramento. 1919. 

This volume deals with each of the fifty-nine counties of Cali- 

fornia (including Klamath County, which no longer exists). A 


-brief historical and descriptive account of each archive is given, 


followed by an itemized list, not of separate documents, but of 
great sub-groups within the larger groupings of the county records. 
Special features of this Guide are the maps of counties, recording 
the almost innumerable changes in boundaries, and the valuable 
introductory matter about archive science in general and the 
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duties, historically considered, of California record officers in par- 
ticular. 
B. The Bancroft Library. 

The Bancroft Library, otherwise Academy of Pacific Coast His- 
tory, must be accorded principal notice in any discussion of the 
manuscript materials for the study of California history; all earn- 
est investigators are sure to appear there at some stage in their 
researches. The manuscript wealth of this famed repository is 
built around the Bancroft Collection of Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
acquired in its entirety by the University of California in 1906. 
It must again be insisted upon, that neither the printed works nor 
the manuscript sources employed by Bancroft were nearly “used 
up” by him in the compilation of his thirty-nine volumes. Fur- 
thermore, a vast stock of materials has since been added.  Par- 
ticularly is this true of the transcripts made of documents in for- 
eign archives. The Bancroft Library has proved to be of unique 
importance in the development of a new school of American his- 
tory in which events in California play a more prominent part 
than in the interpretation of other historians. The credit belongs 
in origin to Professor H. Morse Stephens, head of the Department 
of History at the University of California. Realizing the impor- 
tance of the Bancroft Collection for the upbuilding of his own de- 
partment and the establishment of a new basis for American lis- 
tory, he bent every effort to prevail upon the university authori- 
ties to make the purchase, with eventual success. Possessing, 
now, materials to work with, he was under the necessity of find- 
ing students and research professors to use them. The most not- 
able step toward the attainment of the former was the creation of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West Fellowships in History (dis- 
cussed in D below), granted for the first time in 1910, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Stephens. Professor Stephens was able in 
the following year to induce Professor Herbert E. Bolton to be- 
come a member of the University of California Department of 
History. This scholar had already gained a national reputation 
for his work in the far western and Hispanic American field, and 
was ideally equipped by training and temperament to take charge 
of graduate work in history. As a professor of history and Cura- 
tor of the Bancroft Library he has made the University of Cali- 
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fornia widely known as one of the leading historical plants in the 
country. 


C. Public archives in California. 


The usual state, county, and municipal archives exist in Cali- 
fornia as elsewhere. Steps have recently been taken to make their 
vast resources more readily available for students and the general 
public. In 1915, following representations made by members of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, the state legislature created 
the California Historical Survey Commission. The Honorable 
John F. Davis, Professor Herbert E. Bolton, and Mr. James M. 
Guinn were appointed as the members of this commission, and 
Mr. Owen C. Coy was made secretary and active director of the 
work. The most important achievement of the commission thus 
far is the preparation of the Guide referred to at IJ. A. 3. In 
addition, it has organized a search for materials in private hands 
concerning the California pioneers, taken charge of the accumula- 
tion of data about California’s part in the Great War, and _ per- 
formed sundry other tasks in line with the preservation of his- 
torical records. 


D. Archives beyond the state. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that California historians must 
seek materials bevond the boundaries of the state, if they are to 
place the history of California in its proper perspective in general 
American and world history. Indeed, much local California ma- 
terial will also be found in other than California archives. Per- 
haps the greatest respositories outside the state of interest to stu- 
dents of California history are the national archives in the Library 
of Congress at Washington and various archives in Mexico and 
Spain. No very thorough survey has yet been made of the ma- 
terials at Washington, but those in Mexico and Spain have been 
in great part revealed. The information about the archives of 
Mexico is provided by Bolton’s Guide, cited above, at IT. A.1. As 
concerns the archives of Spain, especially the great Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias at Seville, the information has come principally 
through the reports of the Native Sons’ Fellows. Professor 
Stephens made a preliminary survey in 1910 which convinced him 
that more prolonged researches would yield splendid returns. This 
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estimate has been justified by the quantities of hitherto unused 
material found by the Native Sons’ Fellows. The information pro- 
vided by the Catalogue mentioned above at II. A. 2. is only a 
small part of the valuable data unearthed by the Fellows who have 
gone to Spain. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the Native 
Sons’ Fellowships have been the keystone about which the edifice 
of recent historical productivity im California has been reared. 
For the good of California it is to be hoped that the opportunities 
they have afforded may he vet further expanded in the future. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


VI 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


LIST of Copies of documents archieved which copies were drawn 
by said Fisher and Certified by him as secy pro tem of the Ayunto. 
as well official letters and decrees as other papers, all of which he 
done secretly and without the knowledge of the Alcalde or Ayun- 
tamto and without doubt for the purpose of creating confusion 
and excitement 
19 Nineteen copies of official letters directed by the Alcalde to 

the Chief of Department and other authorities. 

21 Twenty one copies of official letters directed to the Alcalde 
and Ayunto. by the Chief of Department and other func- 
tionaries 

6 Six copies of the memorandums ef correspondence received 
by the Alcalde from the Chief of Department. 

4 four copies of the acts of the Ayuntamto. 

2 two copies of decrees of the Legislature One of No 128 and 

one of No. 62. 
two copies one of the notice of the Empresario Austin of 

20th nov 29 and the other the regulation of the Commis- 

sioner genl Juan Anto. Padilla respecting surveying 


© 


The meeting [p. 49] adjourned until the 18th day of the present 
month 
Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy pro tem 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 18th of October 
1830. The members of the Ayunto. met this day pursuant to a 
request of the prest. present Thomas Barnett prest. Jesse H. 
Cartwright 2d regidor Walter C. White 3d Regidor and William 
Pettus Sindico procurador. The president required the secretary 
pro tem to read over the act of the 16th instant inasmuch as the 
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2d Regidor was not present at that time which met the unanimous 
approbation of the body as Mr. Cartwright confirmed all that had 
been done in that day in the affair relative to George Fisher the 
former Secy protem and the whole was confirmed as recorded and 
ordered to be published for the informatinn of the inhabitants of 
the municipality; and also it was ordered that authorised copies 
of the acts of 5th and 16th insts. should be made out and trans- 
mitted to the Chief of the Department, and to the Commandant 
Genl Dn. Manuel de Mier y Teran, for the purpose of showing 
those functionaries the causes of the removal of George Fisher 
and his subsequent conduct. The Ayunto. adjourned and agreed 
to meet on the 23d of the present month. An election of militia 
officers was ordered for the portion of a company on the Colo- 
rado and Labaca above the Atascosito to be held at Robinsons and 
presided by Wm. Pettus Sindico Procurador on Saturday the 13th 
of Nov next. 

Thos. Barnett 

Samuel M. Williams 

Secy pro tem 


[p. 50] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 23d day 
of October 1830. The Ayuntamto. in session this day pursuant to 
the adjournment of the extraordinary session of the 18th of this 
month. The proceedings of the last meeting as recorded were 
read over and approved. <A petition was presented by William 
H. Jack in behalf of Seth Ingram and Hosea H. League which 
was read and ordered to be filed for the purpose of giving the 
subject matter of the prayer a full and mature deliberation, in 
order that the members may be enabled at the next regular meet- 
ing [to! decide upon its merits.** The prest. then represented to 


See page 188, note 30, and below, November 2. A letter from Austin to 
Ramon Musquiz (Austin Papers, miscellaneous, November 30, 1830, in 
file of June, 1830) gives some facts concerning this case which became a 
cause celebre. John G. Holtham while drunk wandered into Ira Ingram’s 
yard and was ejected by him. Later he challenged Ingram to a duel 
and Ingram refused to fight him, whereupon Holtham posted notices on 
the court house door (the alcalde’s office) and elsewhere denouncing 
Ingram as a coward, a rascal, and a man without honor. He encoun- 
tered Seth Ingram, Ira’s brother, just after posting one of these docu- 
ments, and the latter ordered him to remove it. He refused, and Ingram 
killed him. League was in some way, which Austin does not explain, 
an accomplice. Ingram was a man of excellent character, and League 
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the body that the expense of guarding and securing the persons 
of the two prisoners now in confinement has become so consider- 
able as to render it necessary that a different mode of guarding 
them should be adopted. The body then discussed the subject 
and it was agreed upon that inasmuch as the 25th Article of the 
Militia Law of the State provides that the Militia men shall per- 
form the service and duty of guards etc. upon occasions like the 
present, and of different natures, An official letter shall be ad- 
dressed to the Colonel Commandant of the Batallion requiring 
him to furnish the necessary and competent number of Militia to 
perform the duties of guard for the security of the prisoners now 
in confinement, either by classing the whole Militia or by class- 
ing the companies in turn or in such manner as the Col Com- 
mandant may deem the Jeast burthensome, to secure and effect the 
objects desired and the body adjourned 
[p. 51] Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M Williams 
Secy pro tern 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 1st Novembr 1830 
The Ayuntamto. of the municipality met in regular session 
present Thomas Barnett prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 2d Regidor, 
Walter C. White 3d Regidor and William Pettus Sindico procu- 
rador. The session was opened by reading the act of the extra- 
ordinary session of the 23d of october last past the proceedings 
of which were confirmed. A []]etter was presented to the body 
from the Empresario Austin, in which the said Empresario re- 
quests the Ayuntamto. to call on the executive Govt of the state 
thro the Chief of Department to appoint a commissioner, who shall 
in conformity with the colonization law and the contracts of said 
Empresario issue titles of possession to the Settlers for the lands 
which in virtue of said law and contracts they are to receive. The 
subject being fully discussed by the members, it was unanimously 
agreed upon, that, inasmuch as it is well known to [p. 52] the 
was, as we have seen. a member of the ayuntamiento, while Holtham 
was, Austin says, a vagabond. League, however, was extremely unpop- 
ular, and this. combined with the complexity of criminal judicial proced- 
ure, delayed the trial of the defendants for several years, during most of 


which time they were kept under guard without bail. For judicial pro- 
cedure, see THE QUARTERLY, XXT, 250. 
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body that there are a great number of families now within the 
Municipality that have been admitted by the said Empresario as 
colonists under his contracts and who have not yet for the want 
of a commissioner been put in legal possession of the lands they 
occupy and inasmuch as great anxiety is expressed by the settlers 
for the appointment of a commissioner to permanently and legally 
to establish them, the Ayuntamto. orders that an official letter be 
addressd to the Chief of this Department urging in strong terms 
the immediate appointment of a commissioner to put in legal pos- 
session of their lands those settlers under the contracts of the Em- 
presario Austin who are now here and have not recd their titles 
of possession. 

The report of James Kerr and Jno. H. Scott commissioners for 
surveying and examining a road from the Labaca to the Colorado 
at the place known as Jenning’s Crossing was read, approved of 
and ordered to be filed. 

The Ayuntamto. on account of a petition from a number of 
the inhabitants of the precinct of Sanjacinto appointed Henry K. 
Lewis, Amos Edwards, and George M. Patrick Commissioners to 
survey and report the best and most direct rout for a road trom 
the town of Harrisburg to Ritor’s point at the mouth of the San 
Jacinto said report to be presented to the body at the regular 
meeting of the 6th Decemr next. 

The ayunto. then agreed that inasmuch as the commissioners 
who were appointed at the meeting of the Ist Feby last to sur- 
vev and report the most suitable and direct rout for a road from 
this town, to Marion [p. 53] have not vet made their report, that 
George Tennell, Josiah H. Bell, George Huff, Jesse Thompson 
and Joseph Kuykendall be appointed commissioners to survey and 
report said rout and further ordered that a majority of the five 
now appointed shall be sufficient to make the report. which re- 
port must be made at the next regular meeting of the Ayto. 6th 
Decemr next. 

The Ayuntamto. then appointed Samuel Chance, Thomas J. 
Tone, Joseph Mims, Caleb R. Bostic and Moses Morrison as com- 
missioners to review and report the best and most practicable rout 
for a road from the Colorado at Jenning’s Crossing to Brazoria. 
which report must be presented at the next regular meeting of the 


6th Decemr next. 
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The Ayuntamto. then discussed the subject of dividing the pre- 
cinct of Bastrop, and ordered that inasmuch as the population of 
that district has very considerably increased, and much inconyeni- 
ence experienced by the inhabitants in being obliged to cross from 
the one to the other side of the Brazos River to attend to their 
judicial affairs, that the said precinct be divided in the following 
manner to wit. begining at the crossing of the Cushatte road on 
the East or left bank of the Brazos, thence in a direct line to the 
Atascosito road at a point on said road which shall be four leagues 
from the Brazos river, thence along said road to the divide be- 
tween the San jacinto and Trinity rivers, thence following said 
divide northwardly to the San Antonio Road, thence along said 
road to the Brazos River, thence following the meanders of sd 
River down to the place of beginning; the territory comprised 
within said boundaries shall be called the precinct of VIESCA. 

The precinct of Bastrop shall be comprised [p. 54] within the 
following described limits beginning on the West side of the 
Brazos River at the point where the Cushatte Road crosses, thence 
in a direct line to the divide between Caney Creek and Mill creek. 
thence up said divide to the Labahia road, thence along said 
road to the river Colorado crossing the Colorado and following sd 
road two leagues distant from the River thence up preserving the 
sd distance of two leagues from the River to the San Antonio 
Road. thence along said road to the brazos River, thence down the 
Brazos River following its meanders to the place of begining 

The Avuntamto after discussing the subject ordered that the 
line of the present precinct of Victoria be altered as follows: from 
Newmans camp on the Bernard the line shall run to the head of 
Big Creek in a direct line from said Camp, thence down Big 
Creek, with its meanders to its mouth, in the Brazos, up the 
Brazos River to the lower line of Wm. Mortons League, along said 
lower line North to the N. E. Corner of sd. Mortons league thence 
in a line eastwardly to the old Eastern boundary of said precinct. 

The Ayuntamto. agreed that on account of the scarcity of money 
in this Municipality, which renders the prospect of raising a suffi- 
ciency for the purpose of building a Jail very doubtful, cattle at 
cash price will be taken on loan under the same conditions as was 
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offered for ready money by the Ayuntamto. on the 13 of the last 
past September. 

[p. 55] The Ayuntamto. taking into consideration that the 
time for holding the municipal elections as required by the 97 
article of law No. 37 is fast approaching, and in order to give 
due notice throughout the whole extent of the Municipality of 
the time and place of said elections as also the number and de- 
scription of Municipal officers to be elected ordered that notice be 
given in the next and following numbers of the Texas Gazette of 
the said elections and also that sd elections will be held at the 
following described places for the purpose of electing an Alcalde 
to serve for the year 1831. Two Regidors'and one Sindico pro- 
curador for the ayunto. of next year and also for the election of a 
Commissario and Sindico in each one of the several precincts of 
the municipality. 


Ist At the town of Austin to be presided by the Alcalde. 
At Henry Jones’ to be presided by Walter C. White Regid 
At Bolivar to be presided by Shubael Marsh Sindico 
At Brazoria to be presided by John Austin Comisario 
At Jesse H. Cartwrights presided by said Cartwright Regid 
At Harrisburg to be presided by Saml. C. Hirams Comiso 
At Caleb Wallaces to be presided by Wm. Pettus Sindico po. 
At Jno. P. Coles to be presided by said Jno P. Coles 
At Wm Bartons to be presided by Mosea Rousseau 
At Rawson Allevs to be presided by said Alley 
At Rameys gin to be presided by Jno. Huff Comisario 
At R. H. Williams to be presided by Vandorn [ Vandoin] 

Sindico 

At James Kerrs to be presided by Said Kerr 
At Gonzales to be presided by the comisario of that place 


the elections shall be held at the above places in conformity with 
the before mentioned 97th article of Law No. 37 on Sunday the 
12th and Monday the 13th of the month of decemr next, and the 
returns made agreeably to the provissions thereof—and further 
the Ayunto. ordered that the notice for the elections shall also de- 
scribe the names of the different precincts and the number and 


class of municipal officers to be elected. 

















—_ 
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The Ayuntamto. then discussed the subject of regulating the 
measure in general and customary |p. 56] use among the Colonists 
for grain etc. the bushel measure for the purpose of having it 
regulated by some known standard, as at this time the size of 
such measures is almost as various as the number of them exist- 
ing in the Municipality. The Ayuntamto. ordered that inasmuch 
as there are no standard measures of this state within this mu- 
nicipality, and as almost all grain and other articles that are sold 
or exchanged that are measured are measured in what are termed 
bushel measure, that the standard measure for a bushel shall be 
2150 2/5 eubie inches, or eight gallons dry measure each gallon 
containing 268 4/5 cubic inches. 

The day being spent in this session and there being some further 
business to transact the avuntamto. adjourned until tomorrow at 
ten oclock. 

Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M Williams 


Srio. Intno. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
The Real Colonel House. By Arthur D. Howden Smith. Doran, 
New York. 1918. 8vo. 306 pp. 

The author qualifies this title by a prefatory note in which he 
says, “This is an intimate biography only in the sense that it re- 
flects my own interpretation of Colonel House based upon an ac- 
quaintance and friendship of several years. It is in no sense 
official for I have not sought access to confidential papers nor have 
I asked for undue confidence from Colenel House.” 

In the first seventy pages the author sketches the life of Mr. 
House to the year 1910, and his chief purpose is to show the 
dominant influence attained and exercised by Mr. House in Texas 
politics. The period from 1890 to 1910 was marked by rapid 
changes and radical tendencies in Texas politics. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the author has confined himself to 
very general statements. 

The greater portion of the book deals with the part played by 
Mr. House more recently in national politics and the interna- 
tional negotiations of the United States. The campaigns of 1912 
and 1916, and the several missions of Mr. House abroad as the 
representative of the President are described in popular, journal- 
istic stvle, laudatory in the extreme and supplying the reader lit- 
tle material for a careful judgment. EK. W. W. 





Watching and Waiting on the Border. By Roger Batchelder. 
Houghton Mifilin Company, Boston. 1917. 12mo. 221 pp. 
Mr. Batchelder was a private in a machine-gun company, Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment, National Guard. He tells of the un- 
expected calling out of the National Guard in June, 1916, of the 
inadequacy of equipment and lack of training, of the trip to 
Camp Cotton near El Paso, and of the life at that place by men 
unused and unprepared for the heat of that region. After spend- 
ing four months in camp, the Massachusetts men were sent home. 
The writer hopes that this narrative will impress the reader with 
the weaknesses of the National Guard as a system of national 
defense. E. W. W. 
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NEWS ITEMS 

The University of California is engaged in negotiating an ex- 
change of professors for 1919-1920 with the University of Madrid. 
In case it is arranged, Professor Bolton will exchange for Pro- 
fessor Rafael Altamira. A committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of which Professor Chapman is chairman, is negotiating 
a similar exchange with the Chilean government. 

Professor Charles E. Chapman of the University of California 
and Professor R. G. Cleland of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
are writing a genera! history of California, which they expect to 
have ready for the press in 1920. 

The Association has received as a gift from the Society three 
volumes of Historical Collections of the Joseph Habersham Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution (Atlanta, Georgia). 
They contain hitherto unpublished lists of Revolutionary sol- 
diers, lists of emigrants, marriage bonds and records, death 
notices, family sketches, and general genealogical material. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorials —The Dallas News of Febru- 
ary 14, 1919, printed an outline of the plans for the erection of 
a million dollar memorial auditorium by Dallas city and county. 
In the News of February 23, tentative plans for a memorial hall 
at Southern Methodist University were set forth. Plans for the 
Caldwell County Soldier Boys’ Memorial Hall, to be built at Lock- 
hart, are contained in the San Antonio Express of March 2. 

The Texas Legislature has enacted a law making it the duty of 
the commissioners courts to provide suitable record books, and 
requiring county clerks to record therein the “official discharge 
of each soldier, sailor or other person resident in the county who 
served at home or abroad in the army or navy forces of the United 
States” in the recent war. 


The means of communication between Texas points on the Gulf 
coast with points in the United States have at all times plaved 
an important part in the history of Texas. Almost nothing has 
been written concerning the developments of traffic through Texas 
ports. Mr. Ben C. Stuart contributed two articles upon this sub- 
ject to the Galveston News. One published January 12, 1919, 
deals with several of the steamboat lines active between 1834 and 
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1880; the other published January 26 gives a sketch of Captain 
William Serimgeour, who died January 23, 1919, and of his career 
during the Civil War. 

The American Historical Review, January, 1919, contains two 
letters from Sam Houston, dated “Wigwam Neosho 15th Dee. 
1830.” The contributor of these letters states that Wigwam 
Neosho was located “on the west bank of the Neosho, a short dis- 
tance above its junction with the Arkansas, and nearly opposite 
Fort Gibson.” One of the letters is addressed to Secretary of 
War Eaton, the other to President Jackson; both recommend Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Pryor, a soldier of the Battle of New Orleans, for 
appointment as subagent for the Osages. 

Colonel R. T. Milner publishes in the Rusk County News, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, an interesting article on “The Old San Antonio 
and Nacogdoches Read.” 

A portrait of Judge W. L. Davidson of the Court of Criminal 
Appeals was presented to the court by the lawyers of Waco and 
Cameron, on March 19, 1919. The portrait was painted by Miss 
Anna Lorenz of Cameron. 

On February 28, 1919, the State Senate accepted a portrait of 
Stephen F. Austin, presented to the State by Mr. Guy M. Bryan 
of Houston. The portrait now hangs in the Senate Chamber; it 
was painted in New Orleans in 1836. 

Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, VII, Number 1 (November, 
1918), is devoted to a discussion of war history in the high school. 
The contents comprises reports from the teachers of history in 
eight Texas high schools and a bibliography for the study of the 
war. 

The Dallas Art Association, on March 1, 1919, unveiled a me- 
morial tablet to Elizabeth Patterson Kiest, who had served well 
the Association as treasurer from its organization in 1903 until 
1917. The summary of the addresses made on this occasion and 
printed in the News of March 2 give a short account of the work 
and history of this body. 

Under the title “Stories illustrate the many-sided character of 
General Sam Housten,” Mr. E. G. Littlejohn contributes to the 
Galveston News of March 2, 1919, a collection of anecdotes. In 
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most instances the source whence these anecdotes were taken is 


given. 

“Burleson a leader in Congress and out” is the title of an 
article in the Dallas News of March 2, 1919. It presents a re- 
view of the Postmaster General’s rise in politics and some of his 
work in Congress. 

Miss Lucy Erath, daughter of the late Major George Bernard 
Krath, is engaged in the preparation of a biography of her father. 

A tribute to the late Mrs. Julia de Zavala by Mrs. Laura V. 
Grinnan was published in the Galveston News of January 7%, 1919. 

A sketch of the life of Samuel Thompson Foster, a pioneer of 
Southwest Texas, who died at his home in Laredo, January 8, 
1919, was published in the Galveston News of January 12. 

Dr. Ashley W. Fly, mayor of Galveston from 1893 to 1899, 
and more recent!y a member of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, died January 24, 1919. 

Christopher C. Slaughter, cattleman, banker, philanthropist, 
died at his home in Dallas, January 25, 1919. 

Alexander Cockrell of Dallas died February 24, and John Pur- 
vis Daggett of Fort Worth died February 25, 1919. Each saw 
his native city grow from a frontier village to its present urban 
dimensions. 

Bryan Thomas Barry, three times mayor of Dallas, died in that 
city March 5, 1919. The News of the day following presents a 
sketch of his life, and an editorial tribute was printed a few days 
later. 


Mrs. Belle Sherman Kendall, daughter of General Sidney Sher- 
man, hero of the battle of San Jacinto, died at her home in Hous- 
ton, March 9, 1919. Mrs. Kendall was one of the founders of the 
Carnegie Library in Houston and was always active in every move- 
ment looking to the betterment of community welfare. 

Mrs. Eugenia Barrett, daughter of Adolphus Sterne, died at 
the home of her grandson, Mr. J. C. Tolman, in Houston, March 
Dd; L919; 


W. Jack Bryan, son of the late Colonel Guy M. Bryan, died at 
his home in Houston, March 14, 1919. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association was held at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, March 3, 1919. Mrs. Adele B. Looscan of Hous- 
ton was re-elected president, and Messrs. Alex Dienst of Temple, 
Lewis R. Brvan of Houston, R. C. Crane of Sweetwater, and 
George W. Littlefield of Austin, vice-presidents. Professor Chas. 
W. Ramsdell was re-elected corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
and Mr. E. W. Winkler and Professor S. H. Moore were elected 
to the executive council—the first for the term ending 1922 and 
the second for the term ending 1925. The following were elected 
members of the Association: Corporal Arthur 8. Aiton, Ban- 
croft Library, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.; J. E. 
Alexander, Berkeley, Cal.; E. P. Arneson, 208 West Seventh 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas; Professor 8. E. Asbury, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; G. L. Brooks, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Mrs. J. W. Brosig, Navasota, Texas; Owen 
C. Coy, Bancroft Library, Berkeley, Cal.; Mrs. Grace L. Crockett, 
Bancroft Library, Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Mary Ida Dunkerley, 105 
North Clay Street, Ennis, Texas; Mrs. Ida Jolesch, 506 West 
Knot Street, Ennis, Texas; R. 8. Kuykendall, 2503 Regent Street, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Louise Latimer, 303 North Preston Street, 
Ennis, Texas; Mrs. W. H. Lucas, 811 North Travis Street, Sher- 
man, Texas; W. H. McGee, Marshall, Texas; Miss Gertrude 
Menard, Ennis, Texas: Mrs. R. E. Orr, 508 North McKinney 
Street. Ennis, Texas: Mrs. C. B. Pittman, Ennis, Texas; Mrs. E. 
W. Raphael Preston, Ennis, Texas; Mrs. Bertha Jean Traylor, 
Pineland, Texas; Mrs. J. R. Robinson, Ennis, Texas; Miss Floy 
Perryman, 2810 Chartres Street, Houston, Texas. 

The editorial staff of THe QuARTERLY was re-elected without 
change: Professors Eugene C. Barker and Herbert E. Bolton, 
editors: and Professors Chas. W. Ramsdell, Mr. E. W. Winkler, 
and Dr. Edgar I. Hewitt, associate editors. The Association re- 
ceived as a gift from Mrs. Looscan a number of documents relat- 
ing to the history of the flag of Texas. The Treasurer’s report. 
which appears below, was read and accepted. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1919 








Receipts 
1919 1918 
rer $ S60 27 $1,197 65 
Sale of QUARTERLY...... Moiese etiers .. 211 47 148 50 
ae rere 67 75 00 
ita Sees Ome eter een eee ee tek eins tea cA Ey 566 00 229 41 
Se EE, 55h ec awan tar cwade 30 00 30 00 
eee re eee rere ee 1,335 00 700 00 
Losi) 100) 01) eee See ee oe a 25 00 650 00 
MiIRGEHANCOUS: Fess 3b. aires eines 9 00 30 35 
Tee Se 6626S ew $3,104 49 $2,985 91 
Disbursements 
Pepetme SJUARTERLY «oo 60 ce cs cc ceeens $1,005 37 $1,063 40 
a a ES 5, a a rr 29 90 96 30 
Rone GIN oes kiosk e ss sees 288 60 229 40 
| EOS TM2Y lnc Gio ok ce MeO Ee Career ee 94 60 76 67 
ee eee ee 1 30 38 05 
MEGAN a MEME eet foes helolans Ok wise lores 1,750 00 1,000 00 
QUARTERLY reprints (“British Corre- 
EF ays k visa Sean Se UN ake ea 311 84 00 
MINSGEUIARCOUS 2 dicicia ss ideas sieeklas adores 2 14 24 %2 
$3,553 75 $2,528 54 
Balance on hand, February 28, 1918— 
In: Austin National Bank. .... 0.0... $ 506 24 
In American National Bank........... 205 00 


$ T11 24 


BR er rey ere ree 3,104 49 
———— $3,815 73 
HOUAT IS DUDSCINEMURS -o.55:6-5.656°515. eee oe elo lieve ie bo dlndeone 3,553 75 
Balance on hand, February 28, 1919.......... $ 261 98 
CHas. W. RAMSDELL, 
Treasurer. 


The above is a correct statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments as shown by the books kept by the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. The balance agrees with the balances at the Austin Na- 
tional Bank and the American Nationa! Bank on March 1, 1919. 

H. Y. BENEDICT, 
Auditor. 
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